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"THE  LAND  OF  THE  GIANT  SAGE" 

THE  COMING  COUNTRY 

10,000  Acres  irrigated  land 

OFFERED  FOR  SALE  AT 
NEW  CASTLE,  IRON  COUNTY,  UTAH 

Perpetual  Water  Right.     Water  Now  on  Lands 
Also  Dry  Farm  and  Pumping  Land  Adjoining 


A   FIRST  CROP   FROM   NEW  CASTLE  COMPANY'S   SAGE   BRUSH    LAND 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS,  EXCURSION  RATES  AND  PANORAMIC    VIEWS,  TO 
NEW  CASTLE  LAND  COMPANY 

N.  T.  PORTER,  Sccfctary 

921-22-23-24  Boston  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


JAMES    A.    ELDREDGE,   PFrts. 
DAVID    O.    McKAY,    VrCE-PRES. 


OFFICERS   AND   DIRECTORS 

N.    T.    PORTER,    Sec-y   and   Treas. 
KNIGHT    L.    CLAPP.    ASST.   Sec'Y 
J.    X.   GARDNER,   Chief   Eng. 


WILLIAM    SPRY 
DAVID    W.    MOFFAT 
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DR.  ROBERT  W.  HALL, 

Pyorrhea  Specialist. 
816  Kearns  Bldg.  Salt  Lake  City. 


BOSTON  DENTAL  PARLORS. 

Reasonable  Prices.  Honest  Work. 

126  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


FRITZ  KLINNER, 
Wig-maker. 

Manufacturer   of  Wigs,   Toupees,   Watch   Chains, 
Braids,  Etc.,  from  human  hair. 

1S3  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Combings  made-up  to  order. 


Sheet  Music  Less  thanCo^ 

5   Up-to-date  vocal  or  instrumental  sele(5lions  for 

rnrri  25c  Postpaid 

■  "^^*    Send  wilh  your    order  the  names  of  five  music 
overs  in  your  cily  and  we  wiM  send  you  free,  two  extra  copies, 

P.  W.  DUNYON  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ujah 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO., 

Heating  and  Ventilating   Engineers, 
811-12  Wallcer  Bank  Bldg.  Salt  Lake  Cltjr. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  designing  and  guar- 
anteeing heating  and  ventilating  systems  for 
churches,  schools  and  theaters. 

The  largest  heating  and  ventilating  company  In 
the  world  back  of  each  Installation. 


GENUINE  DIAMOND 


4RINGS 


YOURBIRTHSTONt 


Mill  Titled  Ri 
,.■,]  fnr  3  y. 
T'TNK  Diamond  ch 
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NATIONAL  GIFT  COMPANY.    Box  Ml  25    ELWIIRA,  N.Y. 
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"^'  NATIONAL  GIFT  CO. 
D^-t-lMTriKlmira,  N.   Y. 


PEN  DOCTOR  HELD 

10  E.  SECOND  SOUTH,  SALT  LAKB 

Repairs   and   guarantees   any    make   of   fountain 
pens.      Inventor  and   manufacturer  of 

HELD'S  NON-SWET  SEI,FILLER 

Carried    by 
Sunday  School  Union   Book  Store.   Deseret  News 
Bonk  Store.  Salt  Lake  City. 
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The  Y.  L.  and 
Y.  M.  M.  T.  A. 

Reading 
Courses 

CONTAIN  BOOKS  WELL 
WORTH  READING 

"Mr.  Durant  of  Salt  Lake  City,  "That 
Mormon,"  by  Ben  E.  Rich.  The  Large 
Library  Edition,  cloth,  net,  2Sc;  by 
mail,  3Sc. 

"The  Holy  Land,"  by  Lydia  D.  Alder, 
cloth,  $1.50  postpaid. 

"The  Glory  of  the  Conquered,"  by  Susan 
Jaspell,  cloth,  net,  50c;  by  mail,  60c. 

"Haunters  of  the  Silences,"  by  Chas.  C. 
D.  Roberts,  cloth,  net,  50c;  by  mail, 60c. 

"The  Business  of  Being  a  Woman,"  by 
Ida  M.  Tarbell,  cloth,  net,  $1.25;  by 
mail,  $1.35. 

"Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  by  J.  Hartley  Man- 
ners, cloth,  net,  $L25;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

"The  Fear  of  Living,"  by  Henry  Bor- 
deaux, cloth,  net,  $L35;  by  mail,  $L45. 

"Optimism,"  by  Helen  Keller,  cloth,  net, 
75c;  by  mail,  80c. 

"The  Fair  God,"  by  Lew  Wallace,  net, 
50c;  bv  mail,  60c. 

"Their  Yesterdays,"  by  Harold  Bell 
Wright,  net,  50c;  by  mail,  60c. 

"The  Young  Farmer,"  by  George  B.  Hill, 
net  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

"The  Story  of  Chester  Lawrence,"  by 
Nephi  ,'\nderson,  75c  postiiaid. 

"The  Story  and  Philosophy  of  Mormon- 
ism,"  by  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage,  cloth, 
50c  postpaid. 

"From    Cattle    Ranch    to    College,"    net, 
50c;  by  mail.  60c. 

SOLD  BY  THE 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 

44  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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JUST  SAY 

"ROYAL  CRYSTAL" 

TO  YOUR  GROCER 


The  Type- 
writer of 
least  office 
fridion 


Ball  Bearing. Long  Wearing 


lrritabilit>  and  nervousness  are  conta- 
gious—so much  ao  ihat  one  overtired, 
dissatisfied  girl  may  disorganize  the  en- 
tire force. 

Pounding  an  inferior  typewriter  will 
"get  on  the  nerves"  of  an  operator  and 
breed  discord. 

Proper  working  tools  insure  against 
trouble  with  office  help.  Executives 
whose  operators  use 

The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bro.  Typewriter 

know  that  this  is  so  because  it  runs  with 
the  least  noise,  least  effort  and  least  nerve 
strain. 

When  you  look  into  its  mechmical  con- 
struction and  especially  its  system  of  ball 
bearings,  you  will  understand  why  this 
is  so. 

Writ!  lor  Free  Book  livini  further  ixplanalion 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriting  Co. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Salt   Lake  City  Office,  S7»  S.  Main  Street. 


Plant  Bulbs  Now 

For  beautiful  Winter  and  Spring 
flo^vers.  Narcissus,  Daffodils, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  etc. 
should  be  planted  this  Fall. 
Our  stock  is  direct  from  the  best 
Holland  groovers. 

GET   FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST 

PORTER- WALTON  CO. 

rnerofi  State  and  Broad%vay 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Phone  Was.  208 

JENNINGS 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

209  Continental  Bank  Building 
Salt  Lake  City 

FIRE,    AUTOMOBILE,    BURGLARY, 
PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE 

BONDS 

Agents  Wanted 


Prof.  NELSON'S  BOOKS 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES 


"Mormon  Point  of  View"     $  1 .00 
"Preaching     and     Public 


Speaking" 


$1.25 


"Scientific  Aspects  of  Mor- 
monism"  (New  Edition 
now  Pending         -      -     $1.25 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 

BOOR  STORE 

44-46  East  So.  Temple  St.     Salt  Lake  City 
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CONTENTS 

n     the    Mange-    at     Ik-thlehem ...  Frontispiece  (ietn  and  Concert  Recitation  for  Novenl- 

lier — Temperance  Work  in  Arizona o.v 

MISCELLANEOUS.                                Parents'  IJeparlnient— Lessons  for  Novem- 
ber     639 
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lustrated    S.   S.  Jones  627 


Second   Intermediate   Department — Second 


•That   Flynn   Boy"   ....John   Henry  Evans  665  .^^^^  p^^^^^,^  Year  Lessons  for  November  646 

My    Baby    (A    Poem)     Anme    Mahn  669  ^.^^^     intermediate      Department-Second 

The   Mallard   Duck Claude  T.   Barnes  670  ,^^^^,  p^^^^.^,^  Year  Lessons  for  November  653 

Song  of   Life   and   Death    


I'rimary     Depart.nent — Lessons     for     No- 


L.   Lula  Greene   Richards  671  ,  <;cq 

vember     OJ^ 

Notes  on  Our   History D.  W.  Parratt  672      Kindergarten      Department-Lessons      for 

The   Cure   (A   Poem )    673  November     661 

1  he     Alpine     Stake    Tabernacle 674 


Sundav   School   of  Sunnvside,  Utah 675 


CHILDREN'S  SECTION. 


EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS.  Nvttie's     House-Cleaning 

L.    Lula    Greene    Richards  676 

■^      ■  ,    ^^     „T   T-        ^,.      Artist   Phil 679 

.David    O.    McKay  634       „     ,          ^,  .  ,o„ 

■  Broken     China 660 

The   World's    Great    Fables 681 

Little     Scissor-Stories 682 

Suijerintendents'     Department — Sacrament               The    F'unny    Bone 684 


The    Need    of    Applied    Religion 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL   WORK. 


$1.00  WILL  PAY 

FOR  THE 

UTAH  FARMER 

UNTIL  JANUARY  19(6 

This  is  the  paper  that  will  help  you  make  MORE 
MONEY  out  of  your  farm. 

One  Farmer  writes:  "The  Suggestions  I  have  got 
out  of  your  paper  are  worlh  many  times  the  price  of  the 
subcription." 

Send  Your  $1.00  NOW  to  the 

UTAH  FARMER,  Lehi,  Utah 
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Laundry  by 
Parcel  Post 


2^  HE  best  and  most  convenient  way  to  have 
_,  SfS  shirts  and  collars  washed  is  to  send  them  to  us. 
|Q(W  The  price  of  laundering  the  shirts  will  be  15c 
each — the  collars  3c.  The  total  cost  of  laun- 
dering, plus  enough  for  return  postage  should  be  sent  un- 
der separate  cover  when  the  bundle  is  mailed.  This  will 
insure  a  prompt  return. 

A  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 


Troy  Laundry 

18  East  Broadway,  Salt  Lake  Glty 
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The  iibove  is  a  iLic-simle  of  the  correct  label  to  be  found  below  tin- 
Temple  label  in  the  ncckof  approvedTemple  Hrand Garments.  He  certain 
that  it  is  in  the  garment  you  buy,  otherwise,  you  are  not  wearmt;  the  most 
approved  L  D  S.  Garments,  They  are  sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere 
or  you  can  order  by  mail  from  the  following: 


Rest   grade   of   combed   cotton,   gauze 

weight    $1.00 

Best    grade    of   combed    cotton,    light 

weight     1.25 

Superior  cotton,  nnbleached,  medium 

weight    1,25 

Superior     cotton,     bleached,     medium 

weight    1.50 

Superior     cotton,     unbleached,     extra 

lieavy   weight    1.50 

Best  Grade  .Sea  Island  Lisle,  gauze 

weight    1.50 

Best     grade     combed     cotton,    heavy 

weight,    fleeced     ,  . 1.75 


Best    grade    Sea     Island     Mercerized, 
light    weight   $2.00 

Wash     Shrunk    Part     Wool,    medium 
weight    2.00 

Wasli    Shrunk    Merino    Wool    heavy 

weight   2.25 

Wash  Shrunk  Utah  Wool,  extra  heavy 
weight     3.00 

Wash    Shrunk    Imported    Part    Wool, 

light   weight,   extra   fine    3.00 

Pure      -Australian      Wool,      medium 

weight    4.00 

There  is  no  good   substitute   for  Temple   Brand   Garments,   and   they   are   delivered 
free  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  if  order  is  sent  to 


SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 


70  Main  Street 
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Mother's  Kiss. 

By  Elsie  C.  Carroll. 

My  darling  comes  to  me  each  day 
For  me  to  kiss  the  pain  away. 
What  joy  it  is  for  me  to  feel 
I  have  the  magic  touch  to  heal. 
But  well  I  know  there  comes  an  hour 
When  even  mother  lacks  the  power 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  pain  and  smart 
That  bleeds  within  the  wounded  heart. 
Sweet  baby  faith !     I  dread  that  time, 
But  Oh,  I  pray  that  faith  sublime 
Shall  be  implanted  so  secure 
Within  your  breast,  that  just  as  sure 
As  now  you  bring  your  hurts  to  me 
You'll  go  with  them  as  trustingly 
To  Him  who  holds  the  only  balm 
For  all  life's  bruises.     Oh,  the  calm 
Of  His  sweet  healing  touch  !  That  bhss 
You'll  never  know  in  Mother's  kiss. 
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The  Life  of  the  Master. 

By  S.  S.  Jones. 

A  Christmas  Eve  on  a  Wint'ry  night 
When  the  h^lls  and  vales  are  robed  in  white; 
Our  thoughts  go  back,  we  bear  in  mind, 
When  shepherds  on  the  plain  reclined 
Hundreds  of  years  ago. 

They  heard  the  Angels  chant  above 
Of  a  Savior's  Jiirth  and  a  Savior's  Inve, 
And  the  grandest  theme  on  that  night  so  still 
Was  peace  on  earth  and  sweet  good  will 
To  mortals  here  below. 

,\nd  the  wise  men  came  from  lands  afar, 
Led  to  that  spot  by  the  guiding  star, 
And  solemnly  their  homage  paid 
To  the  little  child  in  manger  laid. 

'Twas  Christ  our  King,  Jesus  Our  Lord, 
Whom  they  in  reverence  adored : 
Then  costly  presents  did  unfold 
^^'ith  g'fts  of  frankincense  and  gnld. 

The  wise  men  quietly  withdrew, 
ITnheeding  Herod's  interview, 
Nor  deign'd  to  tell  the  tyrant  where 
The  Christ-child  la-\'  in  Mother's  care. 

We  all  have  read  and  read  with  pain, 
How  Herod  had  the  children  slain  : 
But  Joseph  took  at  God's  command. 
Mother  and  Child  to  F.g\'pt's  laml. 

Escaping  tlius  the  stern  flecree. 
Oh  Herod's  horrid  infaniv. 
There   dirl    these   sacrc'd    ones   reside 
Until    the   rnul    l\ran|    died. 
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A  brilliant  morning  witnessed  the  return 
Of  Joseph's  family  from  their  long  sojourn 
In  far-off  Egypt,  over  hill  and  plain, 
Rack  to  the  land  of  Palestine  again : 

Joseph  with  little  he  could  call  his  own 
Save  wife,  and  Jesus  who  to  youth  had  grown. 
They  turned  to  Nazareth  just  off  the  road 
And  there  this  sacred  family  abode. 

Oh  Nazareth,  fair  Nazareth,  happy  thy  lot ! 
For  when  our  Savior,  though  thou  knew  it  not, 
Turned  with  His  parents  in   thy  midst  to  stay. 
It  made  thee  known  forever  and  for  aye. 

Little  is  written  of  His  name  or  fame 
Until  to  John,  on  Jordan's  bank  he  came. 
Save  when  with  doctors  and  with  lawyers,  he 
Gave  proof  of  wonderful  precocity. 

Tho'  twelve  years  old,  to  them  'twas  clearly  shown 
The  sacred  scriptures  were  by  Him  well  known. 

When  after  His  immersion  in  the  stream 
By  John  the  Baptist  it  was  clearly  seen 
That  He  was  the  acknowledged  Son  of  God, 
And  thence  went  forth  to  teach  the  1-ving  word. 

While  in  the  wilderness  His  great  teiuptation  can^e. 
But  Satan  found  allurements  all  in  vain ; 
"Get  thee  behind  me,"  was  His  stern  reproof : 
He  chose  to  worship  God  and  spread  the  truth. 


Now  the  great  mission  of  His  life  was  on. 
In  doing  good  to  all  and  fearing  none ; 
His  ministers,  way-farers  of  the  sea, 
The  humble  fisher-folk  of  Galilee. 

Among  the  poor  His  friends  were  mostly  found. 
They  gladly  listened  to  the  Gospel  sound. 
'Twas  Mary  Magdalene,  whose  love  so  sweet. 
With  tears  and  tresses  bathed  and  dried  His  feet. 

The  Priests  and  Pharisees  on  Him  looked  down 

While  others  offered  praise,  they  gave  a  frown  : 

Oft  to  perplex  their  wiser  men  essayed, 

But  His  calm  dignity  was  undismayed. 

In  vain  they  tried  to  cross  Him  in  His  words 

For  his  replies  were  sharp  as  two-edged  swords. 

His  first  great  m'racle  occurred  when  He 
\^''as  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Galilee. 
'Twas  there  He  manifested  power  divine 
Bv  turning  jars  of  water  into  wine- 


"But  Joseph  toolc  at  God's  coimmind 
Mother  and  Child   to   E;j:ypt's  land." 


He  healed  the  sick,  gave  eyesight  to  the  hUnd, 
Restored  to  reason  those  of  unsound  mind ; 
The  leper  cleansed,  and  caused  the  deaf  to  hear. 
With  love  divine,  the  little  children  blest. 
And  promised  to  the  heavy  laden,  rest. 
And  promised  to  the  heavy  laden,  rest; 
By  supreme  j)owcr,  on  two  occasions  fed 
Thousands  of  souls  with  a  few  loaves  of  broad  ;- 
Happv  the  scribe  who  sacred  records  kept. 
Anil   wriite  thai   I)lcssrd  senlence,  "Jesus  \\r]il." 
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Then  Lazarus,  who'd  hiin  four  day  entombed. 

At  Christ's  command  came  forth  and  life  resumecl : 

By  faith  weak  mortals  do  not  understand 

He  walked  upon  the  sea  as  on  dry  land ; 

Said  to  the  roaring  billows,  "Peace  be  still," 

And  demons  fled  subservdent  to  H-'s  will ; 

Yet  in  His  bearing,  He  was  meek  and  mild. 
Treating  all  kindly  as  a  little  child. 
Save  the  poor  Fig  Tree,  perchance  to  show  God's  power, 
.'Kt  Christ's  command  it  w'thered  in  an  hour. 

How  could  it  be  that  one  so  thus  empowered 

Could  bear  the  scorn  and  scoffs  they  on  Him  showered  ; 

Legions  of  Angels  would  attend  His  call. 

But  yet  He  calmly,  mecklv  bore  it  all. 

He  knew  full  well  what  was  required  of  Him, 

He  came  to  make  an  offering  for  sin. 

Yet  not  alone  the  miracles  He  wrought. 
But  greater  still  the  doctrines  that  He  taught ; 
Llis  code  of  morals  was  divinely  new 
Startling  alike  to  Pagan,  Greek  and  Jew : — 
Theirs  was  the  rule  of  tyranny  and  force 
With  rites  and  ceremonies  crude  and  coarse ; 
He  and  His  min'sters  to  win  men  strove 
With  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  love. 

The  golden  maxim,  "unto  others  do. 

As  you'd  have  others  do  like  unto  you," 

Ls  known  where'er  His  banner  is  mi  furled 

Tn  all  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world : 

If  others  smite  thee,  smite  thou  not  aga'n  : 

If  they  revile,  revile  not,  bear  the  pain  ; 

And  if  one  would  desire  to  gain  God's  favor 

Then  as  one  loves  himself,  so  love  his  neighbor. 

He'd  ch'de  the  idler,  still  He  loved  the  poor 
.And  bade  the  rich  give  freely  of  their  store; 
Greatest  of  all  His  plan  to  make  men  free 
Through  that  blest  boon,  their  own  free  agency. 

.     Indignant  at  the  Temple's  desecration 
Bv  money  changers,  plying  their  vocation. 
He  drove  them  forth,  commanding  them  refrain 
From  making  God's  own  house  a  place  of  gain. 
*     *     * 

His  wondrous  love  was  proven  void  of  doubt 
When  told  His  kindred  waited  Him  without ; 
"All  they  who  do  my  Father's  will,"  said  He, 
"Are  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  unto  me." 

■    Ponder  ye  lofty  ones.  Bishop,  Priest  or  King, 

Study  the  life  of  whom,  both  Saints  and  seraphs  sing: 
How   in  humility,  free  from  all  deceit 
Jesus  our  Lord  and  God,  washed  His  <l'sciplcs'  feit. 
*      *     * 
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When  sttrn-faccd  men  with  stones  in  hand  held  fast 

At  a  defenseless  woman's  form  to  cast, 

Jesus  stood  forth,  saying  in  commanding  tone: 

"Let  he  that  hath  not  sin  cast  the  first  stone." 

Then  with  forgiving  words,  words  which  we  all  adore, 

Said  to  the  frail  one:     "Go  and  sin  no  more." 

Such  acts  as  these  make  deep  impressions 

And  serve  through  life  as  lasting  lessons. 

^  ^  ^ 

Within  His  law  no  stern  decree  we  find 

To  force  the  heart's  desire,  or  subjugate  the  mind; 

Down  through  the  years  His  mercy  holds  out  still, 

Imparting  to  us  grace  and  bur  free  will : 

Of  further  teachings  Matthew  gives  account 

In  the  famed  sermon  spoken  on  the  Mount, — 

Tho^  persecution  raged,  'twas  all  in  vain 

Yet  thousands  of  the  faithful  Saints  were  slain. 

His  truths  have  lasted  near  two  thousand  years, 
Tho'  oft  bedew'd  with  blood  and  bitter  tears ; 
These  principles  embodied  in  His  word, 
I'orm  the  true  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
They  stand  today  above  all  creeds  supreme, 
The  doctrines  of  the  humble  Nazarene. 

Warriors  and  statesmen,  conquerors  and  kings. 
Have  reached  high  eminence  in  worldly  things, 
Yet  all  their  pomp,  magnificence  and  fame 
Sink  in  the  shadows  before  Jesus's  name. 

Once  treated  with  contempt  and  scorn,  but  now 
The  greatest  majesties  before  Him  bow ; 
Yes,  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess 
That  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  the  Man  of  HoHness ! 
The  honor  of  the  world  was  not  His  quest. 
Had  He  desired.  He  could  have  been  the  guest 
At  feasts  and  public  functions  of  the  great. 
\Micrc  fawning  flatterers  would  upon  H-m  wait. 

( )ne  with  a  mind  so  lavishly  endowed 
Could  influence  the  rich  and  sway  the  crowd  ; 
For  bear  in  mind.  Jerusalem  was  then 
The  center  of  the  East  for  learned  men : 
The  seat  of  commerce,  the  great  mart  of  trade. 
To  which  long  caravans  their  journeys  made. 
It  was  the  terminus  of  every  road 
Where  merchants  d"d  their  costly  wares  unload. 
A  Roman  garrison  was  quartered  there 
To  guard  the  Empire's  interests  witli  care, 
But  opulence  possessed  no  charms  for  Him, 
He  came  to  suffer,  and  atone  for  sin, 
.And  offer  to  mankind  the  one  great  plan 
To  formulate  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

He  was  the  greatest  leveler  the  worli]  will  kimw, 
The  rich,  the  poor,  all  classes  high  and  luw 
Could  lie  nniterl  under  H's  regime 
.Ami   dwrll  contented  till  the  end  C'l  time. 
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He  did  not  seek  the  favor  of  the  great, 
His  followers  were  from  those  of  low  estate : 
There !  see,  He  conies  along  the  dusty  street 
I''ollowed  by  friends  and  those  He  chanced  to  meet; 
The  one  He  healed  of  palsy,  too,  is  there 
Voicing  his  thanks  to  God  in  praise  and  prajier. 

The  crowd  increases  as  He  comes  along, 
Peter  and  James  are  there  among  the  throng ; 
He  stops  awhile  some  parable  to  tell 
Holding  His  listeners  bomid  as  by  a  spell. 

No  sacred  halo  o'er  His  head  we  see. 
Nor  in  His  raiment  signs  of  high  degree ; 
His  features  from  long  fasts  are  pinched  and  pale 
With  lines,  such  as  long  sufferings  entail: 
We  see  a  sacred  sorrow  in  His  face 
Foreshadowing  what  shortly  will  take  place ; 
Yet  in  His  bearing  God-like  and  serene, 
Tokens  of  love  are  in  His  movements  seen. 

His  voice  is  resonant,  not  sharp  nor  shrill. 
But  like  the  "still  small  voice"  on  Sinai's  hill, 
"Come  unto  me,"  He  cried,  "ye  sore  oppressed. 
Oh  come  ye  heavy  laden,  I  will  give  ye  rest ; 
Come  with  a  contrite  spirit  and  a  broken  heart 
And  to  you  my  blessings  will   impart." 

Now  see  those  Pharisees  from  out  the  crowd. 

They  interrupt  with  questions,  bold  and  loud  : 

With  dignity  He  turns  on  them  to  gaze 

Exhibiting  no  symptoms  of  amaze : 

Then  conscious  of  the  evil  in  their  mind 

Rebuke's  them,  as  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

Silenced,  discomfited  with  naught  to  say, 

The  Pharisees  in  anger  steal  away : 

Mark  now  a  pathway  through  the  crowd  is  made, 

They  bear  some  sick  one,  on  a  litter  laid 

With  fever-stricken  brow  and  trembling  hands 

And  place  him  near  to  where  the  Savior  stands ; 

The  sick  one  turns  his  head  and  cries  with  all  his  soul 

"Lord  if  thou  wilt,  oh  thou  canst  make  me  whole." 

The  Savior  thus  implored  gazes  on  high. 

His  lips  move  as  in  prayer,  He  seems  to  heave  a  sigh. 

And  now  Plis  God-like  nature  stands  revealed 

As  He  saith,  "Cheer  thee.  Ezra,  be  thou  healed." 

Ezra,  o'erjoyed  at  mention  of  his  name 

While  a  new  life  goes  coursing  through  his  frame, 

■Stands  on  his  feet  and  calmly  looks  around. 

.Ml  eyes  behold  him,  but  there  is  no  sound  ; 

Then  with  a  grateful  smile  upon  his  face. 

Takes  up  his  cot  and  seeks  his  dwelling  place : 

Thus  Jesus  went  through  Palcstina's  host 

Preach-ng  alike  in  cities  of  the  Coast. 

f  TO  I!E  CONTINnp.n.) 
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Salt   Lake  City,      October,  1914 

The  Need  of  Applied  Religion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  requested  that  Sunday,  Oct.  4, 
1914,  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  special 
prayer.  The  people  are  asked  to  plead 
with  the  Lord  of  all  nations  to  stretch 
forth  His  arm  and  stop  the  flood  of 
Jjlood  and  carnage  now  deluging  Eu- 
rope. Christian  men  and  women 
everywhere  should  join  the  President 


in  this  supplication  to  tlie  Ahniglity. 
I  kit  let  us  pray  not  only  that  peace 
may  be  established  among  the  warring 
nations  but  that  the  cause  of  war  and 
bloodshed  may  be  removed. 

The  cause  of  this  most  deplorable  of 
all  wars  among  so-called  Christian  na- 
tions lies  deeply  rooted  in  the  fact  that 
the  leaders  have  not  accepted  the  Gos- 
pel ()f  Jesus  Christ.  The  "liave  drawn 
near  Him  with  their  lips  but  theii 
licarts  are  far  from  Him."  Their  re- 
ligion is  a  something  apart  from  their 
business  and  political  lives.  Their 
Cliristianity  is  not  applied ;  selfishness, 
greed,  vanity,  love  of  power,  enmity, 
hatred,  and  all  other  beastly  passions 
iif  man  still  remain  potent  factors  in 
determining  his  actions,  unmodified 
and  unsubdued  by  the  refining  influ- 
ence of  Gospel  principles. 

With  tlie  history  of  tliousands  of 
gears'  experience  and  the  inheritances 
(if  all  the  ages  as  guides  to  proper 
cunduct,  man  today  is  in  some  re- 
spects, not  far  removed  from  the  man 
who  lived,  and  loved,  strived  and  hated 
and  died  centuries  and  centuries  ago. 
.Vpproximately  six  thousand  years 
have  passed  since  the  Lord  told  Enoch, 
a  righteous  prophet  and  seer  of  his 
generation,  that  "men  had  become  car- 
nal, sensual,  and  devilish,  and  were 
shut  out  from  the  presence  of  God." 
.\bout  four  thousand  years  later,  the 
Lord  told  another  prophet  on  this  hem- 
isphere, that  man  "had  become  carnal, 
sensual,  and  devilish  by  nature,"  and 
that  "this  probationary  state"  (that  is, 
this  earthly  life)  "became  a  state  for 
them  to  prepare  ;  it  became  a  prepara- 
tory state."  Isn't  it  an  arraignment 
asainst  the  rebelliousness  of  man  to- 
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ward  the  higher  principles  of  Ute,  tliat 
after  six  thousand  years  of  experience, 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  we  read 
from  an  eminent  authority  that  in 
Christian  nations,  "in  a  moment, 
almost  without  premonition,  millions 
of  men  have  become  frenzied,  and 
with  wild  eyes,  with  bestial  thirst  for 
blood,  and  with  savage  yells  are  rush- 
ing to  rip  their  brothers'  bowels  out. 
Women  are  rushing  from  besieged 
and  burning  cities  with  little  babies  in 
their  arms,  and  little,  cold,  hungry, 
tired  boys  and  girls,  hardly  old  enough 
to  walk,  trying  to  keep  up.  Poverty 
stares  millions  in  the  face — poverty 
not  only  during  this  war,  but  during 
long  years  to  come.  Thousands  of 
women  are  to  be  widowed,  millions  of 
little  children  are  to  be  left  fatherless. 
Natural  affections  are  already  blotted 
out,  and  their  place  being  taken  by 
strange,  cruel  lusts  and  passions.  The 
virtue  of  women  will  be  a  free  com- 
modity for  all  soldiers.  Drunkenness 
has  already  spread  throughout  these 
lands  in  a  mad  orgy.  .All  industry  will 
be  ruined.  Thousands  of  farms  and 
villages  will  be  laid  waste.  Thousands 
of  schools  and  churches  will  be  blown 
up.  Hatreds  will  be  engendered  which 
will  keep  Europe  irritated  fifty  years 
after  the  peace  of  exhaustion  shall 
come.  *  *  *  The  general  moral- 
ity of  Europe  will  be  lowered  to  a 
point  where  the  churches  will  have  to 
begin  all  over  again  and  work  a  hun- 
dred years  to  restore  it.  Already 
thousands  of  atheists  have  been  made. 
Almost  every  other  man  we  have  met 
in  Europe  this  last  week  has  shook 
his  head  with  sadness,  and  said : 
'What's  the  good  of  Christianity  if  it 
cannot  stop  this  sort  of  thing?'  It  is 
as  if  the  devil  and  all  his  angels  have 
taken  complete  possession  of  Europe. 


Men,"  continued  Dr.  Lynch,  "are 
beasts ;  cruel,  lustful,  revengeful,  rav- 
enous, just  as  the  G'ospel  represents 
them." 

Almost  a  repetition  of  the  words 
given  to  Enoch  thousands  of  years 
ago:  "Behold,  Satan  hath  come 
among  the  children  of  men,  and 
tem,pted  them  to  worship  him :  and 
men  have  become  carnal,  sensual,  and 
devilish,  and  are  shut  out  from  the 
presence  of  God." 

What  is  the  remedy  for  all  this  ? 
Why,  just  what  the  Lord  gave  to  the 
very  first  man  who  became  conscious 
of  a  natural  passion:  viz.,  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Men  must  not  only 
subdue  nature  in  general  and  have 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  but  must  mas- 
ter and  subdue  their  own  passions  and 
lusts.  They  must,  saith  the  Lord, 
"Hearken  unto  my  voice,  and  believe, 
and  repent  of  all  thy  transgressions, 
and  be  baptized,  even  in  water,  in  the 
name  of  mine  Only  Begotten  Son,  who 
is  full  of  grace  and  truth,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  name  which 
shall  be  given  under  heaven  whereby 
salvation  shall  come  to  the  children  of 
men."  They  must  apply  this  religion, 
(1)  in  gaining  self-mastery;  (2)  in 
home  life:  (3)  in  social  life;  (4)  in 
civic  life;  and  (5)  in  national  life. 
"There  can  be  no  double  standar<l  of 
ethics  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Right 
must  be  right  and  wrong  be  wrong 
throughout  the  whole  universe  of  men. 
H  it  is  wrong  for  men  to  murder  it  is 
wrong  for  nations  to  kill  and  destroy 
weakers  nations,  or  men  in  any  nation." 

In  praying  for  peace,  then,  let  us 
pray  that  men  and  nations  may  receive 
in  their  hearts  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  so  apply  the  principles  that 
we  mav  have  in  very  deed  "peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  among  men." 
— D.win  or  McK.w. 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  SuperinUndency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Help  us,  O  God,  to  realize 
The  great  atoning  sacrifice : 
The  Gift  of  Thy  beloved  Son, 
The  Prince  of  Life,  the  Holy  One. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit. 
Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee.  Ye  must  be  born  again.  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth:  so  is  every  one  that  is 
born  of  the  Spirit. — St.  John  iii:5-8. 


Temperance  Work  in  Arizona. 

By  David  0.  McKay. 


The  Local  Of'tioii  law  in  Arizona 
has  been  operative  for  several  years. 
The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature by  Elder  Andrew  Kimball, 
President  of  St.  Joseph  Stake,  and  a 
member  of  the  General  Board  of  The 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  population  in 
Arizona  numbers  approximately  12,000 
souls,  located  clvcfly  in  Apache,  Gra- 
ham, and  Navajn  Counties.  In  fact, 
the  predominating-  influence  in  these 
three  counties  is  wielded  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Be  it  said  to  their  credit 
that  this  influence  has  been  manifest 
very  efFectivelv  in  the  cause  of  Tem- 
perance, and  they  stand  today  as  the 
leaders  in  this  cause  in  their  adopted 
state. 

Recently,  Elder  Joseph  W.  McMur- 


rin.  Sister  Martha  H.  Tingey  and  1 
visited  the  St.  Johns  and  the  Snow- 
flake  Stakes,  and  found  an  earnest 
campaign  progressing  in  favor  of 
state  wide  probition.  Among  the  cam- 
paign speakers  appointed  by  the  Ari- 
zona Temperance  Federation  was  a 
Rev.  ^^'il!iam  W.  Shenk,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Minister  at  Flagstafif,  who 
attended  several  of  our  meetings  in 
both  stakes,  and  delivered  several  ad- 
dresses in  favor  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation now  before  the  electors  of  that 
state.  From  this  gentleman,  I  re- 
ceived the  statistics  given  below  which 
liave  been  compiled  to  prove  to  the 
people  the  economic  value  of  a  saloon- 
Icss  countrv. 

President    David    K.    Udall    of    St. 
Johns  and  President  Samuel  H.  Smith 
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Snowflake,  each  expressed  his  delight 
in  the  ahnost  unanimous  expression 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  his  stake 
in  favor  of  eliminating  the  saloons. 
President  Samuel  H.  Smith  reported 
that  over  95  per  cent  of  our  people  in 
Snowflake  Stake  voted  for  a  dry 
county. 

"These  statistical  tables  are  prepared 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Insane  Asylum, 
Penitent'ary  and  the  Financial  Reports 
of  every  county  in  Arizona  for  1913. 
They   show   the   effects   of   the   liquor 


traffic  on  the  taxpayer,  on  the  public 
health  and  morals.  The  more  they 
are  studied  the  more  they  convince  the 
taxpayer  that  he  is  being  robbed  by  the 
liquor  traffic  every  year." 

Undoubtedly,  after  the  pending  elec- 
tion is  over,  the  people  of  Utah  will 
be  given  another  opportunity  to  put 
their  state  among  progressive  Tem- 
perance States  of  the  Union.  When 
that  day  conies,  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  Sunday  School  Union  will 
stand  as  a  unit  in  favor  of  a  saloonless 
Utah. 
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Sunday,    November    1st. 

Lesson    39.     Calendar    Subject — The 
Meaning  of  Thanksgiving. 

There  is  no  holiday,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  course  of  July  Fourth,  the  na- 
tion's birthday,  that  is  more  distinctly 
and  truly  American  than  Thanksgiving. 
It  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the 
schools  to  place  emphasis  on  its  sig- 
nificance. Thanksgiving  is  the  Harvest 
Feast  of  the  year,  a  day  for  special 
thanksgiving,  a  day  with  interesting  his- 
torical associations,  and  one  that  fur- 
nishes a  rich  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment along  right  lines  of  the  spirit  of 
the  home.  It  has  been  said  that  a  home 
can  be  quite  accurately  judged  bj'  the 
manner  in  which  the  members  of  the 
family  spend  their  holidays.  In  some 
homes  the  coming  of  any  holiday  is  the 
signal  for  the  family  to  scatter,  but  there 
are  other  homes  in  which  the  holiday 
is  looked  forward  to  as  a  time  of  family 
gathering,  a  time  of  home-coming,  and 
no  holidav  serves  this  latter  purpose  so 
well    as   Thanksgiving. 

Sunday,   November  8th. 

Lesson  40.     Work. 
^-^ 

1.  Its   educational   value. 

2.  Must  be  suited  in  amount  to  ages 
nf  children. 

3.  Child    labor — child   idlenes. 

There  is  a  possibilitj'  that  by  reason 
of  the  attention  that  has  been  given  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  play 
and  recreation  some  may  get  a  wrong 
idea  concerning  work  and  its  value  as 
affecting  the  spirit  of  the  home.  Further 
it  is  a  ditlieult  matter  to  consider  recre- 
ation without  considering  also  the  sub- 
ject of  work.  The  following  wise  words 
of  Dr.  Franklin  Carter  of  New  York  on 
Education  and  Work  which  appear  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  "Craftsman"  are 
much  to  the  point: 

"Education  and  Work. 

"One  of  the  foremost  means  for  the 
development  of  a  good  character  is  work, 
steady  application  of  the  mind  and 
muscles  and  the  wonderful  eye.  and  the 
hajdly  less  wonderful  hand,  to  the  doing 
of  some  useful  thing.  The  boy  who  uses 
his  powers  for  some  good  end,  wdio  .while 
growing  in  physical  strength  and  stature, 
keeps  before  his  mind  the  great  truth 
that   we   ,nll   of  us  are  hero   in   the   world 


for  service — who  weeds  the  garden,  hoes 
the  corn,  or  mows  the  grass,  milks  the 
cows  or  feeds  the  chickens,  who  does 
tliis  not  once  in  a  while,  but  with  careful 
regularity  day  after  day  for  months  or 
years,  is  fitting  himself  for  higher  ser- 
vice, for  true  usefulness.  *  *  *  Ability 
once  gained  to  work  steadily,  and  the 
habit  once  attained  of  co-ordinating  all 
the  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  some 
useful  end,  is  the  very  highest  achieve- 
ment ever  reached  by  any  man,  influ- 
ential or  humble,  and  denotes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  wise,  useful  man  and  a 
vagabond    and    fool. 

"It  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  all 
our  leading  authorities  that  the  .\merican 
public  school  system  has  been  in  danger 
of  breaking  down  at  this  point — that  the 
thousands  and  millions  who  frequent  our 
schools  and  colleges  are  too  often  im- 
bued with  the  idea,  when  they  leave  the 
schoolroom,  that  toil  with  the  hands — 
physical  labor — is  beneath  them.  They 
have  not  been  trained  to  work,  to  apply 
the  eye,  the  hand,  the  muscles  and  the 
judgment  to  some  useful  purpose:  they 
are  therefore  unfitted  for  physical  toil 
and  despise  it.  Too  often  they  become 
indifferent  teachers,  or  shiftless  clerks, 
or  have  to  begin  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  to  learn  the  very  A.  B.  C.  of 
some  occupation — and  often  failing  witli 
their  undisciplined  powers  and  with  their 
feeble  efforts,  they  recruit  the  ranks  of 
idleness  and  crime.  The  tendency  of 
this  education  of  the  mind  to  neglect  of 
the  hand  in  securing  results  is  to  in- 
crease the  restlessness  of  the  time  and 
to  unfit  many  for  true  service.  No  work 
is  degrading.  To  do  anything  well  which 
can  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  any 
human  being  is  no  disgrace:  rather,  is 
most   honorable." 

The  people  of  the  vvliole  nation  are 
aroused  over  the  evils  of  child  labor,  and 
surely  there  is  nothing  which  can  make 
a  more  touching  appeal  to  our  manhood 
and  womanhood  than  the  dwarfed  bodies 
and  shriveled  souls  of  the  babies  who 
toil;  and  yet  there  is  solid  reason  for 
apprehension  concerning  the  welfare  of 
cliildren  who  have  no  opportunity  to 
work. 

Questions. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  work? 

2.  What  inherent  difference  is  there 
between   work   and   play? 

.^       I';  there  any  value  in   doing  useless 
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work?      If   so,   why?      If   not,   why? 

4.  Define  worthy  work. 

5.  Is  it  possible  to  get  an  adequate 
idea  of  service  as  separate  and  apart 
from   work? 

Sunday,  November  15th. 

Lesson  41.     Work — Its  Value   in   Deter- 
mining Character. 

The  process  of  education  is  that  of 
arousing  self-activity.  The  mind's  de- 
velopment is  dependent  upon  its  own 
activity;  the  mind  is  the  source  of  its' 
own  growth.  Now,  while  play  is  the 
natural  instinctive  self-activity  of  the 
child  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  in  education,  work  can 
and  must  become  self-activit)'  also.  Ef- 
ficient teaching  resolves  itself  therefore 
into  efficient  control  of  the  stream  of 
consciousness  and  work  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  control. 

The  ability  to  work  regularly,  indus- 
triously, and  cheerfully  is  a  much  larger 
and  more  important  part  of  one's  char- 
acter than  is  generally  conceded.  Such 
a  characteristic  possessed  by  man  or  wo- 
man    means    economic    independence,    a 


comfortable  living,  some  leisure,  a  fair 
degree  of  freedom  from  temptation,  and 
a  dignified  social  position.  This  ability 
can  be  acquired  only  through  work  itself. 

Questions. 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  Seneca's  idea 
as  expressed  in  the  following  words? 
"Man's  mind  is  not  clay  which  the  edu- 
cator can  mold  at  will,  but  a  plant,  having 
its  individual  nature  and  form  in  the  seed 
and  capable  of  being  cared  for  by  him  as 
a  gardener." 

2.  With  such  an  idea  of  the  work  of 
the  educator  what  value  would  you  at- 
tach to  work  as  a  means  in  education  and 
character   formation? 

3.  How  does  it  compare  with  play  for 
children  under  ten  years  of  age? 

4.  Hovi'  for  those  fifteen  years  of 
age  or  older? 

Sunday,  November  22nd. 

Lesson  42.     Local  Subject. 

Sunday,   November  29th. 

Lesson  43.     Local  Subject. 
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exceptional  degree.  Besides,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  our  Savior,  with  his  di- 
vine insight  into  character,  would  have 
chosen  a  man  on  whom  to  place  the 
responsibility  of  leading  the  Christian 
movement  in  all  the  world  whose  main 
trait  was  inherent  disloyalty  and  weak- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  there  must  have 
been  in  this  apostle  some  conspicuous 
qualities  of  leadership  and  character  to 
have  warranted  Jesus  in  trusting  him 
with  such  great  responsibility  as  he  did. 
In  point  of  fact,  Peter  was  a  great  man, 
second    to    none    in    the    ancient    church. 

Let  us  therefore  pass  in  review  the 
facts  of  his  life  first  before  the  ascension 
of  the  Master  and  secondly  after  this 
event  and  then  study  the  apostle's  char- 
acter with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its 
elements. 

And  first,  as  to  the  facts  in  his  life. 

Peter  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Jonah. 
His  native  town  was  Bethsaida,  in  Gali- 
lee. It  is  believed  by  some  that,  living 
where  there  was  a  double  population 
speaking  two  diflferent  languages,  he  had 
"opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted 
with   colloquial   Greek"  and   that  he   may 


Second  Year — The  Apoflolic  Age. 

[Prepared  by  John  Henry  Evans.] 

The  Apostle  Peter. 

Two  persons  out  of  three  who  have 
not  given  special  attention  to  the  New 
Testament  have  either  a  ludicrous  sug- 
gestion come  to  mind  on  hearing  the 
name  of  the  Apostle  Peter  mentioned 
or  think  of  cowardice  and  weakness  in 
connection   with    his   name. 

Why    is    this? 

One  reason  is  that  so  many  crude 
jests  and  anecdotes  represent  Peter,  as 
the  gate  keeper  of  heaven,  admitting  or 
turning  away  people  who  wish  to  enter 
Paradise.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
incident  most  often  associated  with  his 
name,  his  denial  of  Christ  just  before 
the  crucifixion,  is  related  as  if  it  were 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
great  apostle  instead  of  being,  as  it  is, 
almost  the  one  mistake  in  his  splendid 
career.  For  the  records  we  have  of  his 
life  represent  him  as  not  only  an  ex- 
tremely lovable  man,  but  one  who  pos- 
sessed   loyalty    and    courage    to    a    quite 
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have  been  able  to  "use  his  Greek  Old 
Testament  intelligently.""  That  he  was 
married  we  know,  but  whether  he  had 
any  children  the  sacred  historians  do  not 
inform   us. 

When  Andrew  heard  John  the  Bap- 
tist call  Jesus  "the  Lamb  of  God,"  he 
immediately  went  in  search  of  his 
brother  Peter.  Seeing  him,  he  said,  "We 
have  found  the  Christ!"  He  therefore 
brought  Peter  to  Jesus.  When  our 
Savior  beheld  Peter,  he  said,  "Thou  art 
Simon  the  son  of  Jonah.  Thou  shalt 
be  called  Cephas."  which  is,  by  inter- 
pretation,   a    stone. 

Whether  or  not  Peter  followed  Christ 
on  this  occasion,  we  do  not  know.  The 
inference  is  that  he  did  not,  for  presently 
we  find  him  at  his  trade  of  fisher  on  the 
Lake  of  Galilee.  The  narrative  says  that 
Jesus,  walking  by  the  sea,  saw  two  broth- 
ers, Sim.on  called  Peter  and  Andrew, 
casting  a  net  into  the  sea,  for  they  were 
fishers.  He  said  to  them,  "Follow  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 
And  they  straightway  left  their  nets  and 
followed   him. 

On  another  occasion  as  the  people 
pressed  upon  Jesus  to  hear  the  word  of 
God  he  stood  by  the  same  lake.  And  he 
saw  two  ships  standing  near  the  shore, 
but  the  fishermen  were  gone  out  of 
them,  and  were  washing  their  nets.  He 
entered  into  one  of  the  ships,  which  was 
Peter's,  and  asked  him  to  thrust  out  a 
little  from  the  land.  Peter  did  this,  and 
Jesus  sat  down  and  taught  the  people 
out  of  the  ship. 

Another  incident  in  the  life  of  Peter 
during  this  first  period  is  as  follows: 
Now  when  he  had  left  off  speaking, 
Jesus  said  to  Peter,  "Launch  out  into  the 
deep  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a 
draught  of  fishes."  Peter  answered, 
"Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night 
and  have  taken  nothing.  Nevertheless, 
at  thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net." 
And  when  they  had  done  this,  they  en- 
closed a  great  multitude  of  fishes,  and 
their  net  broke.  So  they  beckoned  to 
their  partners,  who  were  in  the  other 
ship,  to  come  to  help  them.  They  came 
and  filled  both  the  ships  so  full  that  they 
began  to  sink.  When  Peter  saw  it,  he 
fell  down  at  Jesus'  feet,  saying,  "Lord, 
depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man!" 

It  was  some  time  after  this,  but  how 
long  we  do  not  know,  that  he  was  called 
to  be  one  of  •  the  twelve  apostles  of 
Christ. 

One  nifi'ht  the  disciples  were  in  a  boat 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  whose  waves 
were  tossed  by  the  contrary  winds.  Jesus, 
who  had  remained  behind  to  send  awav 
the  multitudes,  came  to  the  boat  walk- 
ing  on    the    water.      When    the    disciples 


saw  him  walking  on  the  sea,  they  were 
troubled  and  said,  "It  is  a  spirit!"  And 
tliey  cried  out  for  fear.  But  Jesus  spoke 
lo  them.  "Be  of  good  cheer,"  He  said. 
"It  IS  I,  be  not  afraid."  Peter  said, 
"Lord,  if  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come  to 
Thee  on  the  water."  Jesus  said,  "Come!" 
And  when  Peter  was  come  down  out  of 
the  ship,  he  walked  on  the  water  to  go 
to  Jesus.  But  when  he  saw  the  wind 
boisterous,  he  was  afraid,  and  beginning 
lo  sink,  he  cried  out,  "Lord,  save  me!" 
Immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  His 
hand  and  caught  him.  "O  thou  of  little 
faith,"  he  said,  "wherefore  aidst  thou 
doubt?"  When  they  were  come  into  the 
snip,  the  wind  ceased.  Then  they  that 
were  in  the  ship  came  and  worshiped 
Him,  saying,  "Of  a  truth  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God!" 

We  come  now  to  Peter's  confession  of 
Christ.  When  Jesus  came  to  the  coasts 
of  Caesarea  Philippi.  he  asked  his  dis- 
ciples, "Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am?" 
They  answered,  "Some  say  that  thou  art 
John  the  Baptist;  some,  Elias;  and  others 
Jeremiah  or  one  of  the  prophets."  Then 
He  asked  them,  "But  whom  say  ye  that  I 
am?"  Peter  answered,  "Thou  art  the 
Christ,  thel  Son  of  the  living  God!" 
"Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  the  son  of 
Jonah,"  Jesus  said,  "for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  And  I 
say  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven." 

"Simon,"  said  Christ  to  Peter  on  one 
occasion  not  long  before  the  crucifixion 
— "Simon,  Satan  asked  to  have  thee  that 
he  might  sift  thee  as  wheat,  but  I  made 
supplication  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail 
not.  Do  thou,  when  once  thou  hast 
turned  again,  establish  thy  brethren.  All 
ye  shall  be  ofifended  in  Me  this  night." 
Peter  answered,  "Although  all  should  be 
ofifended,  yet  will  not  I.  I  am  ready  to 
go  forth  to  prison  and  to  death."  Jesus 
said,  "I  tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cock  shall 
not  crow  this  day  till  thou  shalt  thrice 
denv  that  thou  knowest  me." 

Subseauently  this  prediction  was  liter- 
ally fulfilled.  At  the  trial  of  Jesus  Peter 
\Vas  beneath  in  the  court.  The  maid  that 
kept  the  door,  seeing  Peter  as  he  sat  in 
the  light  of  the  fire,  said  to  him,  "Thou 
nl  =  o  wast  with  the  Nazarine."  But  he 
denied,  "Woman.  I  know  Him  not!" 
.After  a  little  while  another  saw  him  and 
s.tid.  "Thoti  also  art  one  of  them,"  mean- 
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ing  ihe  disciples  of  Jesus.  Again  he 
denied  with  an  oath,  "1  know  not  the 
man!"  About  an  hour  later  still  another 
confidently  affirmed.  "Of  a  truth  this  man 
was  with  Him,  for  he  is  a  Galilean." 
But  Peter  began  to  curse,  and  to  swear, 
"I  know  not  this  man  of  whom  ye 
speak!"  And  while  he  yet  spoke,  the 
cock  crowed,  and  Jesus  looked  at  him 
sorrowfully.  Then  Peter  went  out  and 
wept. 

Before  this  incident,  as  Jesus  was  com- 
ing out  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
with  His  disciples,  the  Jewish  officers 
laid  their  hands  on  Him  to  take  Him. 
Peter  instantly  drew  his  sword  and 
smote  the  servant  of  the  high  priest. 
cutting  off  his  ear.  "Put  up  thy  sword 
again  mto  its  place,"  Jesus  said  to  him, 
"tor  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword." 

After  the  resurrection  and  before  the 
ascension  Jesus  and  the  apostles  having 
broken  their  fast,  the  following  conver- 
salion    occurred — • 

Jesus:  Simon,  son  of  Jonah,  lovest 
thou    me? 

Peter:     Thou    knowest    I    Jove    thee. 
Jesus:     Feed    my    lambs! 
ihen   perhaps   a   pause. 
Jesus:     Simon,    son    of    Jonah,    lovest 
thou  me? 

Peter:     Yea.   Lord,  thou  knowest  that 
I   love  thee. 
Jesus:     Feed  My  sheep! 
Another   pause. 

Jesus:     Son  of  Jonah,  lovest  thou  Me? 
Peter:     Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things. 
Thou   knowest   that   I    love   thee! 

Jesus:  Feed  My  sheep!  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  thee,  when  thou  shall  be  old, 
thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and 
another  shall  gird  thee  and  carry  thee 
whither  thou  wouldst  not.  Follow  Me! 
Now  this  Jesus  spoke,  we  are  told,  to 
signify  by  what  manner  of  death  Peter 
should   die. 

The  Apostle  Peter  was  with  Christ 
when  He  ascended  to  heaven.  This  event 
occurred  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  one 
of  a  series  of  low  hills  lying  east  of  Je- 
rusalem just  across  the  narrow  valley  of 
Kedron.  Jesus  and  the  eleven  apostles 
had  walked  thither  for  the  purpose. 
.\fter  some  final  instructions,  our  Savior 
ascended  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  leaving  the 
apostles  to  carry  on  the  work  which  He 
had   begun. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  second  per- 
iod in  Peter's  life  begins — a  period  in 
which  this  chief  apostle  becomes  a  new 
man. 

Returning  from  the  sacred  mount,  the 
apostles  went  immediately  to  an  upper 
room  where  Peter  and  the  rest  lodged, 
and  together  with  the  brothers  of  Jesus 


and  some  women,  including  the  mother 
of  Christ,  they  united  in  prayer  and 
supplication  to  God. 

Another  meeting  was  held  "in  those 
days,"  as  the  historian  tells  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  the  successor  to 
Judas,  who  betrayed  Christ.  H  is  Peter 
who  lays  before  the  persons  present, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the.  ne- 
cessity of  acting  in  this  matter.  In  doing 
so  he  quotes  from  David's  writings  with 
respect  to  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  and  the 
advisability  of  choosing  another  in  his 
place.  And  he  lays  down  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  new  apostle.  He  must  be  of 
the  men  who  have  associated  with  the 
Christians  from  the  time  the  Lord  "went 
in  and  out  among  us,  from  the  baptism 
of  John  down  to  the  day  when  He  was 
taken  up  from  us."  Two  names  were 
suggested  for  the  place — Justus  and  Mat- 
thias. Invoking  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  their  work,  they  cast 
lilts,    n»d    Matthias    was    chosen. 

The  ne.xt  instance  in  which  Peter  fig- 
ures prominently  is  that  wonderful  meet- 
ing on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Jews  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  had  met  in  Je- 
rusalem for  the  temple  services  in  con- 
nection with  this  important  Jewish  festi- 
val. The  apostles,  in  obedience  to  the 
request  of  the  Savior,  were  waiting  for 
he  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
Jesus  had  promised  to  send  them.  On 
this  day  they  held  a  meeting.  Suddenly, 
we  arc  informed,  there  came  a  sound 
from  heaven  like  a  violent  blast  of  wind, 
wliich  filled  the  whole  house  where  they 
were  sittin,ij;.  They  saw  tongues  like 
tl^imcs  distributing  themselves  and  rest- 
ina:  on  the  heads  of  the  disciples.  Filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  spoke  in 
tongues,  which  the  various  nationalities 
present  understood  in  their  own  language. 
Peter  spoke  to  them  concerning  Christ. 
So  impressed  were  the  strangers  with 
the  things  seen  and  heard  that  they  cried 
out,  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do?.  To  their  question  as  to  what  they 
should  do  He  answered,  "Repent  and 
be  baptized,  everv  one  of  you,  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  then  you  shall  receive  the 
aitt  of  the  Holv  Ghost."  About  three 
tho"sand  were  baptized  that  day. 

After  this  Peter  and  John  were  on  their 
way  to  the  temple  for  prayer  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.  A  man  lame  from  birth 
was  carried  past,  who  used  to  be  laid 
every  day  at  the  gate  of  the  temple. 
When  he  saw  the  apostles,  he  asked  alms 
of  them.  Peter  said,  "Silver  and  gold 
have  T  none,  but  such  as  T  have  give  I 
unto  thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
nreth  rise  and  walk!"  Catching  hold  of 
It's  right  hand,  Peter  raised  the  man. 
Listantly  his  feet  and  ankles  grew  strong, 
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he  leapt  to  his  feet,  and  accompained 
them  to  the  temple,  walking,  leaping,  and 
praising   God. 

The  people  were  filled  with  amazement 
at  what  had  happened,  and  they  stared 
at  the  apostles  as  if  they  had  done  the 
miracle  in  their  own  power.  But  Peter 
rebuked  them.  It  is  not  we  that  have 
done  this  thing,  he  told  them,  but  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
.A.nd  he  preached  to  them  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  from  the  dead.  As  he  was 
speaking,  however,  the  priests  came 
along.  They  were  annoyed  at  the  doc- 
trine he  taught,  for  by  implication  it  laid 
on  them  the  crime  of  the  crucifi.xion. 
Thev  therefore  had  the  two  apostles  ar- 
rested. 

Next  morning  they  were  dragged,  with 
the  man  who  had  been  healed,  before  a 
meeting  of  the  elders  and  rulers  and 
scribes  to  be  questioned.  Peter  chal- 
lenged them  to  deny  the  miracle.  He 
laid  the  crucifixion  of  the  Master  to  their 
'-harge,  and  declared  that  God  had  raised 
Him  from  the  dead.  The  rulers  were 
astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the  apostle, 
especially  inasmuch  as  the  men  were  ap- 
parently unleaiTied.  Dismissing  the  ac- 
cused, thev  proceeded  to  determine  what 
Id  do  with  them.  It  was  decided  to 
warn  them  against  repeating  the  offense. 
Calling  the  apostles  in  again,  they  in- 
formed them  of  their  decision.  To  this 
Peter  said.  "Decide  for  yourselves  wheth- 
er it  is  right  to  obey  you  rather  than 
God.  Certainly  we  cannot  give  up  speak- 
ing of  what  we  have  seen  and  heard." 
On  account  of  their  popularity  at  the 
time  the  apostles  could  not  safelv  be 
punished,  and  so  they  were  dismissed 
with   a   reprimand. 

After  this  event  Christianity  seems  to 
have  come  more  than  ever  in  favor  with 
the  multitude.  Many  miracles  were  per- 
formecf  among  the  people  by  the  apostles. 
In  fact,  invalids  were  actually  carried 
into  the  streets  so  that  when  Peter 
passed  his  shadow  at  any  rate  might  fall 
on  one  or  another  of  them.  All  of  which 
filled  the  priests  with  jealousy.  The 
apostles  were  arrested  again  and  im- 
prisoned. That  night  they  were  corn- 
manded  to  preach  the  next  morning  in 
the  temple,  in  order  to  do  which  the 
prison  doors  were  opened  by  an  angel  of 
the  Lord.  Thev  preached  in  the  temple 
as  directed.  Meantime,  the  rulers  met 
to  dispose  of  their  case.  An_  extremely 
puzzling  situation  presented  itself  when 
the  attendants  were  sent  to  the  prison 
for  the  disciples  and.  not  finding  them 
there,  returned  with  the  report.  After- 
wards the  men  were  fetched  from  the 
tempk.       ,^gain     Peter    was     spokesman. 


To  the  charge  that  he  had  disobeyed  their 
order  not  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
he  answered  again  that  the  apostles 
would  obey  God  rather  than  men.  The 
priests  were  furious,  and  would  have 
done  great  violence  to  the  prisoners  but 
for  the  timely  warning  of  Gamaliel,  who 
suggested  that  in  persecuting  these  men 
they  mi.ght  be  fighting  against  the  truth. 
The  apostles  escaped  with  only  a  flog- 
ging. 

We  do  not  hear  again  of  Peter  till  the 
time  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  a 
Gentile.  The  apostle,  it  seems,  was  at 
Joppa.  Here  he  received  a  vision  in 
which  he  was  told  to  go  with  some  men 
who  had  called  for  him  to  Cornelius,  at 
Caesarea  it  is  stated,  who  had  seen  an 
angel  and  been  told  to  send  for  Peter. 
When  Peter  reached  the  home  of  the 
convert,  he  preached  to  him  and  his 
household,  and  they  were  all  baptized  in- 
to the  church.  The  significance  of  this 
incidet  lies  in  the  fact  that  Cornelius  was 
a  Gentile.  In  those  days  the  Jews  looked 
upon  a  Gentile  as  impure  and  unworthy 
of  their  association — as  contaminating,  in 
fact.  In  this  belief,  of  course,  Peter  and 
the  rest  of  the  apostles  had  been  nur-- 
tured.  although  Jesus  seems  not  to  have 
given  it  countenance.  And  so  it  required 
'^o  less  than  a  snecial  revelation  from  the 
T  ord  to  induce  Peter  to  go  into  the  house 
of  a   Gentile,  as   on  this  occasion. 

It  seems,  however,  that  even  this  divine 
manifestation  was  not  sufficient  entirelv 
fo  ernd'c^te  from  the  apostle's  mind  the 
notion  that  all  Gentiles  were  imnur'^  and 
-n'  fit  romnanv  for  Jewish  Christians, 
'^or  we  find  him  on  another  occasion  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions  when  the 
should  haA'e  been  irremovablv  confirmed 
in  the  position  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  as  he  himself  put  it.  Paul 
tells  the  Galatian  saints  that  when  Peter 
came  to  Antio<~h  on  one  occasion  he  ate 
witli  the  Gentiles  till  Tames  arrived  from 
Terrsalem.  when  he  drew  back  and  held 
rdoof  out  of  fear  that  his  doine  so  miffht 
excite  adverse  criticism.  Rut  the  anostle 
to  the  Gentiles  rebuked  Peter  before 
''--■"-1   all. 

Of  the  details  of  Peter's  Inter  life  we 
have  almost  no  information.  It  is  certain 
from  the  words  of  lesi's  which  I  have 
already  given  and  also  from  a  letter  of 
Clement,  of  Rome,  written  in  the  last 
years  of  the  first  century,  ihat  Peter 
suffered  martyrdom,  probably  \n  the 
capital.  We  do  not  know  in  wlint  way 
he  was  put  to  death,  thontrh  tliere  is  a 
tradition  that  he  was  crnrified,  like  his 
Master,  hut  wilh  bis  head  down,  because 
he  deemed  hi'nself  \niworlh>-  to  die  cx- 
•u-llv  as  (lid   Christ. 
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And  now  as  to  the  character  of  this 
great  apostle. 

Peter  was  a  man  of  action,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  man  of  thought,  of  con- 
templation. In  this  respect  he  was  the 
complement  of  his  fellow  apostle,  John. 
For  him  to  get  an  idea  meant  that  he 
would  express  it  in  action  of  some  sort. 
In  the  modern  phrase,  he  wanted  to  do 
things,  not  merely  to  think  about  doing 
thern.  His  mind  was  quick  to  grasp  ideas 
as  his  body  to  execute  them.  He  was  a 
born  leader  of  men. 

Out  of  this  cliaracteristic  grew  an- 
other. He  was  impulsive.  He  did  not 
always  wait  to  see  what  the  result  of  his 
words  and  deeds  might  be.  Whenever 
Christ  asked  the  disciples  a  question,  it 
was  almost  invariably  Peter  that  an- 
swered. If  the  Master  were  in  danger. 
Peter  sprang  to  his  rescue,  regardless  of 
consequences. 

And  he  was  loyal,  too, — true  to  the 
core!  This  is  not  the  trait  of  character, 
it  is  true,  which  is  commonly  thaught  of 
in  connection  with  his  name,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  one  of  his  dominant  traits. 
This  is  evident  before  the  crucifixion, 
but  it  is  especially  so  afterward  when  so 
much  depended  upon  native  integrity. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  tell,"  says  Dr. 
Hamilton,  "whether  most  of  his  fervor 
flowed  through  the  outlet  of  adoration 
or  activity.  His  heart  put  force  and 
promptitude  into  every  movement.  Is 
his  Master  encompassed  by  fierce  ruf- 
fians? Peter's  ardor  flashes  in  the  ready 
^word,  and  converts  the  Galilean  boatman 
into  the  soldier  instantaneous.  Is  there 
a  rumor  of  a  resurrection  from  Joseph's 
limib?  John's  nimbler  foot  distances  his 
nlder  friend;  but  Peter's  eagerness  out- 
runs the  serene  love  of  John,  and  past 
the  gazing  disciple  he  rushes  breathless 
into  the  vacant  sepulchre.  Is  the  risen 
Savior  on  the  strand?  Peter's  comrades 
secure  the  net,  and  turn  the  vessel's  head 
for  the  shore;  but  Peter  plunges  over  the 
x-cssel's  side,  and  struggling  through  the 
waves,  in  his  dripping  coat,  falls  down 
at  his  Master's  feet.  *  *  *  And  that 
fervor  is  the  best  which,  like  Peter's, 
and  as  the  occasion  requires,  can  ascend 
in  ecstatic  ascriptions  of  adoration  and 
Ijraise,  or  follow  Christ  to  prison  and 
to  death;  which  can  concentrate  itself  on 
feats  of  heroic  devotion,  or  distribute 
itself  in  the  affectionate  assiduities  of  a 
miscellaneous,  industry." 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  evangelization 
of  the  world  would  be  safe  in  the  loyal 
hands  of  such  a  man?  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  core  of  such  a  man's  nature  was, 
not  treachery  and  disloyalty,  but  devo- 
tion,   trustworthiness,   and   integrity? 


Fourth  Year  — Lessons  for  November 
Lesson  31 — The  Law  of  Tithing. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  modern 
Christian  churches  is  the  want  of  a  sound 
and  eflicient  business  policy.  The  method 
of  passing  the  plate  for  collections  is  ob- 
jectionable in  two  ways,  i.  e.,  it  is  too 
uncertain  in  its  results,  and  it  tends  too 
much  to  mix  financial  matters  with  re- 
ligious  service. 

The  law  of  tithing  embodies  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  income  tax  which  is  gener- 
ally recognized  by  economists  as  a  de- 
sirable form  of  taxation  in  civic  affairs. 
Such  a  law  makes  provision  for  a  reg- 
ular income  to  the  Church  which  can  be 
fairly  estimated  in  advance.  When  gen- 
erally observed  by  church  members  it 
maintains  a  uniform  correspondence  be- 
tween the  financial  prosperity  of  the 
church  and  that  of  its  members. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  the 
system  of  tithing  has  many  advantages; 
among  these  advantages  we  may  enu- 
merate the  following: 

1.  It  keeps  the  Church  in  constant, 
close  touch  with  its  membership.  In  this 
respect  it  has  an  advantage  over  church 
support  by  large  endowment  or  accu- 
mulated  wealth. 

2.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  be  attended 
to  quite  apart  from  church  services,  as 
other  business  is  done. 

3.  It  provides  the  Church  with  an 
adequate  fund  which  can  be  expended 
as  needed  for  the  support  of  the  Church, 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  or  the  common  good,  as 
circumstances  may  demand. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Church 
member  the  following  advantages  may 
be  noted: 

1.  The  tithe-payer  knows  very  defin- 
itely what  is  expected  of  him,  and  can 
regulate  his  business  aflfairs  accordingly. 

2.  It  provides  a  systematic  means  of 
training  the  individual  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  his  income  to  be  used  for  the 
general  welfare.  It  thus  tends  to  de- 
velop public  spirit  and  a  commendable 
sort  of  libern.lity. 

,3.  While  it  should  not  encourage  the 
individual  to  lean  upon  the  Church  for 
support,  it  nevertheless  enables  the 
rimrch  to  aid  the  individual  in  time  of 
distress^ 

In  connection  with  the  benefits  to  the 
mdividual,  people  should  be  cautioned 
aeainst  indulging  in  a  mercenary^  spirit. 
While  it  is  well  to  put  our  trust  in  God 
in  all  things,  and  to  receive  with  thank- 
fulness all  the  blessings  He  offers  us,  it 
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It  not  well  to  pay  tithes  in  the  spirit  of 
bargain-making  with  the  Lord.  One  who 
gives  under  a  one-sided  contract  that  God 
will  give  ten-fold  in  return  is  liable  to 
disappointment.  Doubtless  God  will  ulti- 
mately return  ten  or  an  hundred  fold  to 
those  who  give  in  a  true  religious  spirit, 
rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  bargain- 
hunting.  It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  financial  returns  are  by  no  means 
the  greatest  of  God's  blessings. 

Lesson  32 — The  Law  of  Consecration. 

This  law  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  law  of  tithing  in  which 
the  church  member  consecrates  all  of  his 
property  to  the  Lord.  This,  together 
with  all  of  his  time  and  talents,  every 
faithful  church  member  is  supposed  to 
be  willing  to  do.  This  means  complete 
consecration  of  the  individual  to  the  pub- 
lic good — the  highest  ideal  of  modern 
moral  philosophy.  It  recognizes  the  in- 
terdependence of  all  mankind,  and  the 
dependence  of  man  upon  God  and  His 
creations.  It  also  harmonizes  with  the 
idea  that  man  attains  his  greatest  moral 
development  when  he  loses  thought  of 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  fellows. 
While  the  use  of  wealth  is  very  necessary 
to  human  welfare  it  should  not  on  that 
account  be  made  an  object  of  striving  as 
an  end  in  itself.  It  is  only  a  means  in 
realizing  ends  that  have  intrinsic  value. 
The  law  of  consecration  tends  to  set  the 
mind  rieht  in  regard  to  the  true  function 
of  wealth,  and  to  direct  man's  attention 
to  the  more  real  values  of  life. 

These  remarks  are  not  to  be  interpret- 
ed as  favorable  to  asceticism.  Under 
the  United  Order  it  is  presumed  that  all 
who  can  shall  work  in  temporal  things, 
and  that  everybody  shall  be  amply  sup- 
plied with  their  material  needs. 

Lesson  33 — The  Word  of  Wisdom. 

The  Word  of  Wisdom  is  usually  in- 
terpreted as  referring  to  and  advising 
against  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
tea  and  coffee,  which  may  be  classed  to- 
gether as  stimulants  in  varying  degrees. 
The  revelation  was  given  first  as  a  word 
of  advice,  but  has  since  been  declared  a 
law  to  the  Church. 

The  evil  and  thoroughly  demoralizing 
effects  of  the  use  of  alcohol  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted.  To  guard  the  young 
agains.t  this  evil  the  bad  effects  of  the 
use  of  alcohol  is  commonly  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  The  weakness  of  this 
teaching  lies  in  its  alliance  with  the  sub- 
ject of  physiology  and  hygiene,  aiid  its 
consequent  treatment  from   this  pnint  of 


view  exclusively.  The  physiological 
effects  of  alcohol,  or,  more  correctlv.  its 
pathological  effects  upon  the  human 
body,  are  bad  enough,  but  nevertheless 
small  compared  with  moral  and  social 
evils  that  result  from  the  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  The  treatment  of  this 
topic  should  be  cut  loose  from  the  sub- 
ject of  physiology  and  be  made  a  part 
of  the  general  moral  instruction  in  the 
school.  It  is  not  the  red  stomach  and 
hardened  tissues  that  are  so  much  to  be 
abhorred,  as  it  is  the  beastly  mental  and 
moral  conditions  that  alcohol  induces. 
The  only  insurance  against  these  conse- 
quences is  total  abstinence.  No  man  be- 
gins indulgence  with  the  expectation  of 
ending  in  a  drunkard's  grave,  and  no 
man  who  begins  can  be  sure  that  he  will 
escape  such  an  end.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  if 
alcohol  in  small  quantities  has  some  nu- 
tritive value.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
(here  are  plenty  of  perfectly  safe  foods 
available,  so  that  no  one  need  run  the 
risk  of  using  alcohol  as  a  food. 

The  use  of  tobacco  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase  in  our  own  country,  and  the  use 
nf  such  stimulants  as  tea  and  coffee  is 
almost  universal.  This  means  that  chil- 
dren are  likely,  more  and  more,  to  in- 
■'1  Ige  in  these  things,  notwithstandng  the 
row  well  known  fact  that  their  use  is 
verv  detrimental  to  the  health  and  de- 
^•elopment  of  the  young.  A  strong  effort 
should  be  made  to  stem  this  tide  of  in- 
dulgence. This  mav  be  done  among  cer- 
tain classes  by  religious  teaching,  but 
among  many  others,  and  even  among 
some  children  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
religious  teaching  alone  is  not  much 
heeded.  For  the  benefit  of  these  the 
matter  should  be  attacked  also  from  the 
scientific  and  secular  point  of  view.  For 
(his  purpose  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Strength  of  Being  Clean,"  by 
David    Starr  Jordan. 

"The  Ciearette  Smoking  Boy,"  a  bul- 
letin by  William  A.  McKeever. 

Important  incidental  reference  is  also 
•■^.nde  to  this  subject  in  Professor  Mc- 
Keevpr's  bulletin  entitled.  "Instructing 
the  Young  in  Regard  to  Sex." 

The  bulletin  mav  be  had  in  quantities 
of  ten  of  a  kind  for  one  cent  each  by 
iddressing  the  author,  Professor  William 
A.  McKeever.  State  University.  Law- 
rence, Kansas.  Any  theological  class 
teacher  might  well  afford  to  buy  copies 
enough  to  go  round  in  his  class. 

Dr.  lordan's  address  is  published  in 
honk  iorm  at  about  35  cents  per  copv, 
and  may  be  had  of  any  book  dealer.  It 
is  a  splendid  thing  for  any  youth  to  read. 
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Second  Year—  Lessons  for  November 

[Prepared     by     Bertha     Irvine,     Liberty 

Stal<e.] 

Lessen     67.       The     Last    Battles    of    the 
Nephites. 

Teacher's    text:     IMormon    1-6. 

Predominant  thought:  Sin  is  the  sure 
mad    to    destruction. 

Memorize    Matthew,    7:13,    14. 

The  setting  of  this  lesson  covers  the 
entire  region  extending  from  the  River 
Sidon,  in  the  land  of  Zarahemla,  to  the 
Hill  Cumorah  in  New  York.  Have  a 
map  before  the  class  to  point  out  as  far 
as  possible  the  movements  of  the  armies 
as  they  are  developed  in  this  lesson.  The 
first  chapter  of  Mormon  should  be  used 
by  the  teacher  as  part  of  the  setting. 
Note  that  the  time  covered  by  the  events 
i>f   the- lesson   is  about   nine  years. 

Lesson  statement:  (to  be  assigned  to 
pupils). 

1.  Mormon  chosen  commander  by 
Nephites — defeated  bv  Lamanites.  (Moi- 
mon    2:1-18). 

2.  Nephite  victory.  (Mormon  2:19-29). 

3.  Preparations  for  war.  (Mormon 
3;l-6). 

4  Victory  and  its  effects.  (Mormon 
3:7-10). 

5.  .Mormon  gives  up  command.  (Mor- 
mon 3:11-16). 

6.  Nephites  go  to  battle  against  La- 
manites.     (I\'Iormon   4th   chapter). 

7.  Mormon  again  takes  command. 
(Mormon  5:1-9). 

8.  The  final  battle.  (Mormon.  6th 
chapter). 

Suggestions:  Topic  1.  Recall  the  in- 
cidents already  known  in  Mormon's  life. 
What  great  charge  had  been  given  to 
him?  Point  out  what  might  have  been 
the  outcome  of  the  battles  if  Mormon 
could  have  aroused  the  same  great  faith 
in  the  people  as  he  had.  As  it  was.  he 
led  them  under  great  discouragements, 
for  they  were  very  weak  unaided  by  the 
Lord. 

Topic  2.  Contrast  the  condition  that 
Mormon  met  with  the  enthusiasm  Moroni 
met  when  he  presented  his  standard  of 
liberty  (Alma  46:11-22).  Note  the  di- 
vision of  the  continent  between  the  Ne- 
phites and  Lamanites. 

Topic  3.  Although  there  were  no  bat- 
tles fought  during  these  ten  years,  it 
could  hardly  be  called  a  time  of_  peace, 
for   they  were   continually   preparing  for 


war.  Compare  with  great  nations  of 
present  day  who  have  been  likewise 
engaged. 

Topic  4,  Discuss  the  oath  o.f  the  Ne- 
phites. Why  should  their  boasting  be 
grievous  to  Mormon? 

Topic  5.  Mormon's  hope  in  leading 
the  Nephites  was  no  doubt  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  repentance  either 
through  being  humbled  by  their  enemies 
or  by  the  realization  of  the  mercies  of 
God  to  them  in  delivering  them.  When 
he  saw  them  boasting  in  their  own 
strength  and  swearing  to  have  revenge, 
it  was  more  than  his  'righteous  soul 
could  endure,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  to  stand  aloof  from  them, 
and  thus  show  his  disapproval  of  their 
wicked  acts. 

Topic  6.  Where  was  the  land  of  Des- 
olation? Why  did  the  Nephites  give  it 
this  name?  The  Dictionary  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  will  be  found  very  helpful  as 
to  the  probable  location  of  cities  men- 
tioned in  this  lesson.  See  the  second 
epistle  of  Mormon  to  his  son  Moroni 
(Moroni  chapter  9)  for  further  descrip- 
tion of  the  happenings  of  these  troubled 
times.  Note  the  removal  of  the  records 
liy  Mormon.  They  were  also  conveyed 
by  him  in  some  manner  when  the  great 
move  to  Cumorah  was  made. 

Topic  7.  Point  out  Mormon's  great 
love  for  his  people  that  caused  him  to 
again  lead  them  in  their  battles.  Read 
asain  Samuel's  prophecy  of  these  events 
(Helaman  13:5-10).  and  dwell  on  the 
thought  that  repentance  alone  would  have 
saved  the  Nephites  from  the  destruction 
row  coming  upon  them. 

Topic  8.  Where  is  the  Hill  Cumorah? 
What  makes  it  interesting  to  us?  Note 
Ihat  Mormon  is  now  about  74  years  of 
age.  and  that  his  whole  life  had  been 
spent  amid  scenes  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed. The  records  in  his  charge  must 
have  been  many,  for  they  covered  a 
thousand  years  of  history.  All  _  were 
hidden  away  except  those  upon  which  he 
was  making  his  abridgment.  (See  Words 
of  Mormon  1st  chapter).  Picture  more 
vividly  the  scene,  so  briefly  described,  of 
tlie  Nephites  waiting  in  such  awful  fear 
for  their  enemies  to  fall  upon  them.  Why 
should  the  wicked  fear  to  die?  Have 
Mormon's  lament  over  the  fallen,  of  his 
people  repeated  in  the  class. 

Note:  There  is  very  little  known  of 
the  locations  of  most  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned in  this  lesson;  for  this  reason 
thev   have   been    omitted    from    the    map. 
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Uesolatioii  was  in  the  Isthmus  near 
Bountiful,  Moron  was  south  of  Desola- 
tion, probably  in  Guatamala  or  Honduras. 
Shim  was  a  long  ways  north  of  Moron, 
probably  in  Texas.  Shem  was  still  further 
north  than  Shim.  Cumorah  was  in  New- 
York.  As  the  two  limits  are  known 
definitely  we  conclude  that  the  Nephite 
civilization  covered  the  region  from 
Cumorah  southward  through  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys  to  Mexico,  through 
ILastern  Mexico  and  Central  America  to 
the  isthmus.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
there  is  a  system  of  old  forts  and  other 
evidences  of  war  found  in  this  region 
which  indicate  that  at  some  remote  per- 
iod in  the  past,  just  such  a  condition  pre- 
vailed there  as  is  described  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  See  Story  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  Baldwin's  Ancient  .Xmerica, 
and  McLean's  ]\Iound  Builders.  All  in- 
formation on  the  Mound  Builders  will  be 
valuable  in  discussing  these  lessons.  (Joel 
Ricks). 

Lesson    68.     Moroni,    The    Last    of    His 
People. 

Teacher's  text:  Mormon  8th  lo  10th 
chapters;  Moroni  1st  to  10th  chapters; 
Story  of  the  Book  of  ATnrmon,  54th 
chapter. 

Predominant  thought:  The  purposes 
of  the  Lord  fulfilled  in  the  completion 
and  preservation  of  the  Nephite  records. 
(See  Enos  1:13-17). 

Review  briefly  the  history  of  the  Ne- 
phite records,  their  custodians,  etc. 

Setting:  The  lesson  covers  a  period  of 
about  thirty-five  years,  from  the  final  bat- 
tle to  the  last  writings  of  Moroni.  The 
Lamanites  moved  southward  after  the 
great  battle  at  Cumorah,  no  doubt  for  the 
reason  that  the  great  destruction  of  cities 
and  slaughter  of  the  people  had  all  taken 
place  in  North  America.  The  few  Ne- 
phites  who  were  spared  (only  twenty- 
four  in  number)  had  fled  southward  and 
most  probably  joined  the  Lamanites,  or 
were  put  to  death  by  them.  Thus  Moroni, 
we  suppose,  was  alone,  and  he  remained 
somewhere  near  Cumorah  to  finish  his 
record. 

Lesson  statement:  (To  be  assigned  to 
the  pupils,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  5th 
topic). 

1.  Moroni  in  charge  of  the  records 
(Mormon  8:1-14). 

2.  Coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon foretold  by  Moroni  (Mormon  8: 
15-32). 

3.  Jareditc  record  abridged  (Moroni 
1st  chapter;. 

4.  Moroni  records  some  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  (Moroni  2nd,  3rd,  4th 
and  5th.). 

5.  Teachings    of    Mormon    to    his    son 


.Moroni   (Moroni  7th  and  8th   chapters). 

6.  Moroni's  farewell  words  (Moroni 
10th   chapter). 

Suggestions:  Topic  1.  Moroni  is 
mentioned  by  Mormon  as  one  of  the  gen- 
erals in  the  battle  -at  Cumorah  (See 
.Mormon  6:11-12),  and  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  suvivors.  "He  wrote  the  concluding 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  from 
ihe  commencement  of  the  8th  chapter  of 
Mormon  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  in- 
cluding the  book  bearing  his  own  name 
and  the  abridgment  of  the  histor}'  of  the 
Jaredites.  known  as  the  Book  of  Ether." 

Topic  2.  Show  how  Moroni's  words 
were  fulfilled  in  the  coming  forth  of  the 
liook  of  Mormon.  Dwell  on  the  great 
faith  of  Moroni  as  expressed  in  the  26th 
verse,  also  on  his  foreknowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  religious  world  when  the 
IxMik   should   be   given   to   the   world. 

Topic  3.  How  did  the  Nephites  come 
into  possession  of  the  Taredite  record? 
(See  Mosiah  21:25-28').  'What  is  meant 
by  an  abridgment?  The  Book  of  Ether 
contains  the  abridged  record  of  the  Jar- 
edites. Our  future  lessons  will  deal  with 
iJKit  people. 

Topic  4.  Moroni  evidenth-  studied  the 
writings  upon  the  plates  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  the  teachings  considered  to  be 
most  precious  he  recorded  in  the  limited 
space  he  now  had  on  the  plates.  Com- 
pare the  blessings  on  the  bread  and  wine 
with  those  given  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants. 

Topic  5.  These  two  chapters  should 
lie  carefully  studied  by  the  teacher,  and 
those  passages  marked  which  might  best 
be  impressed  on  the  class.  Note  par- 
ticularly Mormon's  teaching  in  regard  to 
baptism  of  little  children  (^Mormon  chap- 
ter 8).  Compare  with  teachings  of  our 
Church,  and  those  of  other  sects. 

Topic  6.  We  understand  that  Moroni 
lived  about  35  years  after  the  final  battle 
at  Cumorah.  Note  the  testimony  he 
hears  to  those  who  shall  receive  the  Book 
of  Mormon  (Moroni  10:4,  5).  Give  in- 
stances showing  how  this  has  been  veri- 
lied  in  these  days.  Following  is  from  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Book  of  Mormon:  "In 
the  course  of  nature,  Moroni  died,  and 
in  the  Lord's  due  time  he  was  resurrected. 
The  sacred  records  and  other  holy  things, 
buried  in  Cumorah,  still  remained  in  his 
care.  On  him  the  duty  fell  to  watch  that 
no  unsanctified  hands  disturbed  their  rest. 
When  the  time  set  in  the  councils  of 
heaven  for  their  translation  came,  he  de- 
livered them  to  the  instrument  chosen  by 
the  Holy  Ones,  Joseph  Smith,  the 
prophet,  who,  when  he  had  accomplished 
liis  work,  returned  them  to  Moroni,  who 
still  keeps  ward  and  watch  over  these 
(reasures." 
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The  following  extract  is  copied  from 
an  article,  entitled  "Cumorah,"  written  by 
Orson  Pratt  in  Vol.  Ill,  of  the  Contrib- 
utor: 

"There  is  no  spot  on  this  wide  world 
of  ours,  which  is  calculated  to  excite 
more  vivid  reflections,  than  the  wonder- 
ful hill  of  Cumorah.  There  the  history 
of  one-half  of  our  globe  reposed,  for 
I'oi-rteen  centuries,  in  profound  unbroken 
silence:  there  'the  everlasting  Gospel,' 
engraved,  not  on  tablets  of  stone,  but  on 
plates  of  gold,  awaited  the  voice  of  the 
heavenly  angel  to  reveal  the  priceless 
•treasure:  there,  buried  in  the  holy  arch- 
ives of  Cumorah's  sacred  hill,  are  plates 
of  brass,  plates  of  gold,  undimmed  by 
time;  sacredly  guarded  as  the  temple  of 
heaven:  there  shines  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  the  stones  of  light,  the  gems  of 
immortality;  there  reposes  in  words  of 
light,  the  hidden  knowledge  of  ages  past, 
the  prophetic  history  of  ages  to  come; 
there  wisdom  has  selected  his  palace  and 
understanding  her  dwelling-place,  until, 
'the  spirit  is  poured  out  from  on  high,' 
.md  'the  skies  pour  down  righteousness;' 
then,  'the  earth  opens  and  brings  forth 
salvation.'  " 

Lesson  69.    A  Colony  Led  by  the  Lord. 

Teacher's  text:  Ether  1-5;  6:1-12;  Story 
of  Book  of  Mormon,  78th  and  79th  chap- 
ters. 

Predominant  thought:  Through  faith 
great  blessings  come. 

Review  the  knowledge  the  Nephites 
had  of  the  Taredites.  See  Omni  1:. 20-22; 
Mosiah  8:17-19;  28:10-19. 

Lesson  setting:  The  scene  of  this  les- 
son is  laid  principally  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  starting  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Lesson  statement:  (To  be  assigned  to 
pupils). 

1.  The  brother  of  Jared's  prayers  an- 
swered (Ether  1:33-43). 

2.  Beginning  the  journey  (Ether  2:1- 
12). 

3.  Instructions  from  the  Lord  (Ether 
2:13-25). 

4     Prayer    for    light    (Ether    3:1-5). 

5.  The  brother  of  Jared  sees  the  Lord 
(Ether  3:6-28). 

6.  The  sea  voyage  (Ether  6:1-12). 

Suggestions:  Topic  1.  Give  brief  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Genesis  11:1-9).  Note  the  unselfishness 
of  Jared  and  his  brother  in  desiring  their 
friends  also  to  be  spared.  The  leader  is 
always  called  "the  brother  of  Jared." 
"His  name  is  not  given  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  but  we  learn  through  modern 
revelation,  that   it   was   Mahonri   Morian- 


cumer."      (Dictionary   of    Book   of    Mor- 
mon).    (See  Note  1). 

Topic  2.  Compare  this  journey  of  the 
Jaredites  with  that  of  Lehi  and  his  family. 
The  company  would  make  slow  progress, 
encumbered  as  they  were  with  animals, 
provisions  and  seeds.  "They  were  going 
to  a  land  that  had  been  swept  clean  by 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge;  it  had  been 
bereft  of  all  its  animal  life;  the  seeds  of 
fruits  and  grains  no  longer  germinated  in 
its  soil;  and  the  colony  had  to  replen- 
ish the  continent  with  the  animal  and 
A  egetable  life,  necessary  for  their  comfort 
and  sustenance,  as  though  it  was  a  new 
earth."  (Geo.  Reynolds).  The  word 
"Deseret"  is  familiar  only  among  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  Note  that  the  Lord  led 
the  small  colony  in  the  same  manner  as 
He  afterwards  led  the  children  of  Israel. 
Dwell  upon  the  promises  the  Lord  made 
to  them  in  regard  to  the  land  whither  he 
was  leading  them.  "We  do  not  know 
definitely  the  route  taken  by  this  colony 
on  its  journey  to  the  promised  land.  Or- 
son Pratt  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
route  was  east  from  the  land  Nimrod, 
across  Asia  to  the  Coast  of  China,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
near  the  Gulf  of  California.  There  are 
Kood  reasons  for  believing  that  the  route 
was  westward  through  southern  Europe 
lo  the  coast  of  Spain,  thence  by  sea  to  the 
coast  of  Yucatan.  This  route  is  much 
shorter  than  the  other  and  avoids  the  in- 
accessible desert  and  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Central  Asia.  The  voyage  would 
be  made  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan 
xvliere  we  know  that  the  old  civilization 
was  developed.  The  teacher  can  point 
out  both  routes  on  the  map  and  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  which  best  an- 
swers the  requirement  of  the  record." 
("Joel  Ricks). 

Topic  3.  The  length  of  time  spent  in 
Moriancumer  was  evidently  on  account 
of  lack  of  faith.  The  people  failed  to  call 
on  the  Lord  for  further  guidance,  think- 
ing perhaps  that  they  were  at  their  jour- 
ney's end.  The  Lord  rebuked  them  and 
they  repented  and  further  instructions 
were  given.  In  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Man- 
ual (1905-1906)  on  the  Book  of  Mormon 
ajipears  an  interesting  chapter  entitled, 
"The  Barges  of  the  Jaredite  Colony," 
which  should  be  read  by  the  teacher,  if 
possible. 

Topic  4.  The  Lord  left  to  Jared  the 
preparation  of  the  material  out  of  which 
they  would  obtain  light  for  their  eight 
vessels.  Note  the  description  of  the 
stones.  The  brother  of  Jared's  faith  in 
the  Lord  was  limitless.  Impress  this 
nnon  the  class,  also  the  thought  that  all 
things  are  possible  through  faith. 

Topic  5,     Tt  was  the  pre-existent  spirit 
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of  Jesus  which  the  brother  of  Jared  saw. 
and  it  was  at  least  two  thousand  years 
before  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem.  There 
is  no  other  incident  recorded  that  in  any- 
wise compares  with  this.  Jesus  told  the 
brother  of  Jared  that  it  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  shown  himself  to  man,  for 
never  had  man  had  such  faith  before. 

Topic  6.  A  voyage  such  as  was  taken 
by  the  Jaredites,  lasting  nearly  a  year, 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  had 
it  been  attempted  by  man  unaided  by 
God.  The  Jaredites  were  altogether  in 
His  care,  and  therefore  their  journey  was 
accomplished  in  safety. 

Note  1.  While  residing  in  Kirtland 
Elder  Reynolds  Cahoon  had  a  son  born 
to  him.  One  day  when  President  Joseph 
Smith  was  passing  his  door  he  called  the 
prophet  in  and  asked  him  to  bless  and 
name  the  baby.  Joseph  did  so,  and  gave 
the  baby  the  name  of  Mahonri  Monan- 
cumer.  When  he  had  finished  the  bless- 
ing he  laid  the  child  on  the  bed,  and  turn- 
ing to  Elder  Cahoon  he  said:  The  name  I 
have  given  your  son  is  the  name  of  the 
brother  of  Jared;  the  Lord  has  just  shown 
[or  revealed]  it  to  me.  Elder  William  F. 
Cahoon,  who  was  standing  near  heard  the 
prophet  make  this  statement  to  his 
father;  and  this  was  the  first  time  the 
name  of  the  brother  of  Jared  was  known 
in  the  Church  in  this  dispensation.  (Foot- 
note to  article  on  The  Jaredites,  by  Geo. 
Reynolds,  Juvenile  Instructor,  Vol.  27, 
p.  282). 

Note  2.  Moriancumer.  Evidently 
named  after  the  brother  of  Jared.  We 
have  no  direct  information  in  regard  to 
the  locality  of  Moriancumer,  but  those 
who  believe  that  the  Jaredites  traveled 
eastward  through  Central  Asia,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  near  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  great  rivers  that  flow  through  the 
Chinese  Empire  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
(Juvenile  Iustructor,  Vol.  27,  p.  284). 

Fourth  Year — Old  Testament. 

Lesson    67.     Haggai,    Who    Encouraged 
the  Lord's  People  to  Work. 

[Prepared  by  J.  Leo  Fairbanks.] 

Teacher's  text:  Ezra  3,  4;  Haggai  1,  2; 
Ezra    6:1-18;    Zechariah    4:1-9. 

Pupil's  text  for  General  Assignment: 
Ezra  3:1-13;  4:1-5. 

Topical  Analysis  for  Individual  As- 
signment: 

a.  The  captives  rebuilt  their  homes. 
(Have  some  pupil  tell  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  found  their 
city  on  their  return). 

b.  Altar    built    and    foundation    laid 


for  city  wall.     Ezra  3. 

c.  Opposition  of  enemies.  Ezra  4:1-6. 

d.  Haggai  roused  the  people  to  ac- 
tion.    Haggai   1:1-11. 

e.  Encouragement  for  effort  put 
fourth.  Haggai  2:1-15.  Cyrus  de- 
cree  recovered,     Ezra  6:1-4. 

f.  Temple  finished.     Ezra  6:14-18. 

g.  Might  and  power  not  to  compare 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
Zech.   4:1-9. 

Aim:     To  show  the  power  of  a  sincere 
life  devoted  to  a  good  purpose. 
Significance  of  events: 

a.  Historically,  by  showing  how 
well  Judah  had  learned  the  les- 
son not  to  form  alliances  with 
strange  people,  and  in  humility 
return  to  obey  the  Lord  in  her 
holy  city. 

b.  Biographically,  by  showing  the 
earnestness  of  a  plain  man  and 
what  his  example  of  courage  will 
do  in  a  nation. 

c.  Practically,  by  showing  that  suc- 
cessful leaders  are  confident  they 
are  right. 

Lesson  in  the  Class:  Review  lesson  66. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  return- 
ing Hebrews  numbering  about  50,000 
were  a  minority  of  the  captives.  No 
doubt  many  who  returned  belonged  to 
the  Israelitish  nation  for  the  invitation 
was  to  all  the  servants  of  God  through- 
out the  empire.  After  this  event  the 
distinction  of  tribes  disappeared  and  all 
Hebrews  were  henceforth  called  Jews. 

With  the  map  review  David's  King- 
dom; division  of  the  kingdom  between 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam;  Captivity  of 
Israel;  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; Captivity  of  Judah.  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiarities  of  Jewish  cus- 
toms'that  made  them  live  separate  from 
the  others,  e.  g.,  failure  to  worship  idols, 
forbidden  meats,  etc.  These  peculiarities 
opened  the  way  for  ridicule,  persecution, 
confiscation  of  property  and  indignities 
always  heaped  upon  despised  people. 
Apostate  Jews  would  mock  their 
countrymen  and  say,  "This  is  Zion  whom 
no  one  seeketh  after,"  and  then  derisively 
asked,  "Where  is  their  God."  Jer.  30:17; 
Psalm  79:10.  Some  could  not  endure 
such  persecution.  Those  who  could 
were  strong.  The  others  were  not 
worthy  of  God's  protection  and  hence 
perished.  Thus  it  is  with  our  people  in 
our  own  day.  Those  who  hold  firmly 
to  their  belief  have  the  Lord's  protect- 
ing care.  Those  who  are  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  to  the  right  and  truth 
soon  become  insignificant. 

Presentation  of  the  lesson:  These 
lessons  are  expected  to  get  the  pupils 
interested     in     the     books     of     scripture 
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which  must  always  be  available  for  ref- 
erence. After  drawing  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible  from  the  class  have 
them  read  a  few  passages  from  the  text 
then  give  information  contained  in  the 
following   notes; 

Topic  a.  Make  impressive  the  deso- 
late scene  presented  to  the  Jews  in  com- 
ing down  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  black- 
ened and  tumbled-down  walls  were 
strewn  over  the  formerly  strongly  forti- 
fied hills.  The  temple  was  a  wreck. 
Weeds,  rubbish  and  debris  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  half  century  of  idleness. 
The  city  had  been  ransacked  by  passing 
caravans  which  liked  to  hunt  through  the 
rubbish  or  camp  against  a  wall  or  in  a 
former  palace  where  hay,  charcoal,  bones 
and  broken  dishes  were  strewn.  How 
would  a  people  feel  to  come  to  such  a 
desolation  to  make  their  home?  They 
had  heard  of  the  glory  of  Jerusalem  and 
now  saw  such  a  sad  sight.  Compare  their 
religious  zeal  with  the  Pilgrims  who 
came  to  America  for  conscience  sake 
and  with  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  their 
long  journey  to  a  new  home.  Their 
joys  might  be  similar  but  there  were 
contrasts.  Name  some.  Make  the  com- 
parison  striking. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacles  that  was  re- 
established compares  with  our  Thanks- 
giving. An  important  topic  can  be  made 
of  this.  Hunt  up  a  description  in  a 
Bible   dictionary. 

Topic  b.  Adversaries  were  the  Samar- 
itans who  wished  to  join  the  Jews  in  their 
worship.  They  had  come  to  respect 
Jehovah  and  claimed  kinship  with  the 
Jews   but  were   refused   equality. 

Topic  c.  Reasons  for  the  long  delay 
were  as  follows:  1.  Opposition  of  ene- 
mies whose  help  would  have  spoiled  the 
purity  of  the  Jewish  faith.  It  was  safer 
to  have  no  unholy  alliances.  2.  Death 
of  their  great  friend,  Cyrus,  and  suc- 
cession of  his  son  who  had  uncontrollable 
passions.  3.  Drought  which  brought 
poverty. 

Topic  d.  Haggai  was  a  humble  young 
man  whose  parents  were  left  at  Jeru- 
salem when  Nebucadnezzar  destroyed  the 
city.  He  welcomed  the  returned  captives 
and  with  immense  enthusiasm  took  up 
the  work  of  restoring  the  city.  A  noble 
beginning  was  made  but  opposition 
stopped  the  work.  Here  Haggai  was  of 
service.  In  one  autumn  he  delivered 
four  great  speeches  and  met  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  people.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  people  had  cultivated  the  fer- 
tile valleys  around  Jerusalem  and  looked 
with  longing  to  the  time  when  the  city 
would  be  reinhabited.  Haggai  contrasted 
the  ruins  with  the  fields,  the  homes  of 
the  people  with  the  masonry  of  the  foun- 


dation walls.  He  met  their  arguments 
thus:  "Not  time  to  build"  answer  Haggi 
1  :4.  "No  means  of  getting  wood  from 
Lebanon  mountains,"  answer  1 :8.  "We 
are  poor,"  answer  1:11.  "Temple  we 
can  build  not  as  worthy  as  the  one  it 
supplanted,"  2:7-9. 

Haggai  found  in  Zechariah  a  compan- 
ion of  like  spirit  but  one  who  had  su- 
perior ability  as  a  speaker.  Both  were 
plain  men  who  knew  what  was  right  and 
went  into  it  with  full  purpose.  He  did 
all  he  could  and  pretended  nothing.  He 
was  faithful,  loyal,  quiet  and  persevering. 
To  his  initiative  and  force  Israel  owed 
much  of  her  prosperity. 

Topic  f.  The  new  temple  had  no  ark 
nor   Urim   and   Thummim. 

Lesson  68.     Nehemiah,  the  Governor  who 
got  Results. 

Teacher's  text:  Nehemiah  chapters  1, 
2.  4,  5,  6,  13. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
Chapter  2. 

Topical  analysis  for  assignment  to  in- 
dividuals: 

a.  Nehemiah  the  king's  cup  bearer 
wept  for  his  people.     Nehemiah  1. 

b.  Nehemiah  sent  by  the  king  on  a 
mission  of  relief  to  his  people. 
2:1-11. 

c.  Inspects  the  wall  at  night.  2: 
12-20. 

(1.  Opposition  nf  scoffing  enemies 
4:1-6. 

e.  Opposition    in    conspiracy   4:6-23. 

f.  Opposition  from  within.  Ch.  S. 
,g.  Opposition  in  treachery.  Ch.  6. 
h.     Reforms.     Ch.  13. 

Aim:     Great  energy  and  prayerfulness 
are  essential  qualities  in  good  leaders. 
Significance  of  events: 

a.  Historically,  by  showing  how 
the  Jews  reestablished  them- 
selves  at   Jerusalem. 

b.  Biographically,  by  revealing  the 
business-like  character  of  a  de- 
vout  reformer  and   governor. 

c.  Practically,  by  showing  how  en- 
ergy will  accomplish  desirable  re- 
sults. 

Lesson  in  the  class:  Review  lesson 
67.  What  feast  do  we  celebrate  that 
nearly  suggests  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles? Why  is  it  celebrated?  Why 
did  the  Jews  nearly  fail  to  accomplish 
the  thing  they  most  desired  as  a  people? 
Who  helped  stimulate  their  efforts?  What 
argument  did  Haggai  use  against  their 
opposition?  Which  people  opposed  the 
Jews  in  their  effort  to  build  the  wall? 
How  did  Haggai  succeed?  What  kind  of 
character  is  required  to  succeed  in  doing 
right. 
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Today's  lesson:  Nehemiah  is  a  char- 
acter ail  boys  can  admire.  (See  note  at 
end  of  lesson). 

The  Jewish  colony  was  still  small  and 
poor  although  seventy  years  had  passed 
since  the  temple  had  been  rebuilt.  Nehe- 
miah's  brother  Hanani  had  gone  to  Baby- 
lonia to  get  help  for  the  colony.  Nehe- 
miah on  close  questioning  found  that  the 
city  walls  were  partly  destroyed  and 
unfit  for  protecting  the  people. 

Topic  a.  Note  Nehemiah's  business- 
like way  in  getting  letters  from  the  king 
and  permission  to  build  the  walls.  His 
prayer  is  a  splendid  example  of  his  de- 
\otiiin.  In  court  he  was  praying  and 
planning,  in  Jerusalem  lie  was  praying 
and  working. 

Topic  b.  Make  a  vivid  impression  of 
a  court  scene  and  the  courtly  manners. 
His  was  an  office  of  importance.  He 
was  to  serve  wine  to  the  king  and  must 
guard  the  king's  life  against  poisoning, 
hence  his  confidence  with  the  king.  What 
([ualities  did  he  possess  to  make  him 
worthy  this  high  position? 

Topic  c.  This  midnight  sortie  was  a 
secret  inspection.  Nehemiah  decided 
that  all  people  should  aid  in  the  work 
of  building.  The  rich  building  the  more 
expensive  parts  like  towers,  etc. 

Topic  d.  Note  the  discouragements 
thrown  in  Nehemiah's  way.  Show  that 
by  honest  effort  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion indicates  force  of  character.  He 
was  not  to  be  disheartened  nor  fright- 
ened from  carrying  out  his  purnose. 

Topic  e.  Nehemiah's  faith  in  his  work 
gave  his  people  heart  for  the  task.  When 
the  enemies  saw  that  the  work  went  on 
pnd  that  the  people  were  ready  to  fight 
if  necessary  they  retired.  The  work  pro- 
.gressed.  Belief  in  one's  work  is  the  se- 
cret of  success  in  it. 

Topic  f.  Note  especially  Nehemiah's 
noble  example  in  refusing  aid.  He  did 
not  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land,  but 
worked  for  his  own  living,  the  same  as 
other  men.  King  Benjamin  set  this  ex- 
ample among  the  Nephites. 

Tnpic  g.  Note  the  self-forgetfulness 
and  noble  character  in  not  judging  his 
enemies.      Judgment   was   left   to    God. 

Topic  h.  Nehemiah  spent  twelve  years 
as  governor  at  Jerusalem  and  returned  to 
Persia.  His  good  work  was  undone  by 
selfish  priests  and  nobles.  When  the  true 
condition  was  made  known  to  him  he 
returned  and  made  short  work  in  bring- 
ing about  reforms.  (Review  the  reforms 
under  Ezra.)  Sabbath  was  restored  as  a 
day  of  rest  and  wor,ship,  the  Temple  was 
cleansed  and  marriages  with  foreigners 
forbidden. 

Note — Character  of  Nehemiah:  He 
|,ns=esscd    great    fidelity,    cnergv,    perse- 


verance, and  initiative  which  means  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  with- 
out being  told.  He  outwitted  his  ene- 
mies, meeting  tricks  with  sincerity,  fears 
with  enthusiasm,  injustice  with  gener- 
osity, and  keeping  at  his  task.  The  secret 
of  it  all  was  that  he  believed  in  his  work. 
He  believed  in  men,  and  appealed  to  all 
that  was  best  in  them.  He  believed  that 
something  could  be  done,  and  what  could 
be  done  must  be  done.  Above  all — and 
this  is  the  great  secret — he  believed  in 
God.  He  believed  in  religious  institu- 
tions and  upheld  them. — Condensed  from 
Milton  S.  Littlefield,  Teacher's  Manual, 
page   198. 


Lesson  69. 


Ezra,  the  Second   Lawgiver 
in  Israel. 


d. 


Teacher's  text:  Ezra  7:6-28:  Nehe- 
miah 8,  9;  11:1-3;  Psalms  119:97-104;  19: 
7-14. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
Nehemiah  8:1-18. 

Topical  analysis  for  individual  assign- 
ment: 

a.  Ezra  a  priest  and  scribe  of  the 
Hebrews  commissioned  by  the 
king  of  the  Persians  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  with  gifts.  Ezra  7:6-11. 

b.  The   king's   letter.      Ezra   7:12-20. 

c.  Ezra,    the    king's    messenger    and 
scribe,    is    requested    to   read    the 
books    he    has    collected.      Nehe- 
miah 8:1-6. 
The  law  is  explained  by  Levites. 

8:7-8. 
People    discover    that    they    have- 
disobeyed    the    law    and     mourn. 
8:9-12. 

Revival  of  interest  in  the  law 
and  commandments  8:13-18. 
Repeopling  Jerusalem.  Nehe- 
miah 11:1-3. 
To  live  a  good  life  one  must  be 
directed  aright.  The  word  of  God  is  a 
safe  guide  in  life  like  a  compass  to  a 
ship — one's  will  is  like  the  rudder. 

Significance  of  events:  a.  Historic- 
ally, by  showing  that  Ezra  had  collected 
the  law  and  covenants,  that  the  people 
were  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with 
them.  b.  Biographically,  by  showing 
Ezra's  wisdom  in  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  law.  c.  Practically, 
by  showing  the  advantage  of  knowing 
the  right  so  that  we  might  live  it. 

Lesson  in  the  class:  Review  Lesson  68. 
Today's  lesson.  The  many  stories 
of  treachery  that  reached  the  royal  court 
of  Persia  caused  the  king  to  send  fre- 
quent expeditions  to  investigate.  Favor- 
able reports  must  have  returned  because 
other  expeditions  with  rich  gifts  were  dis- 
patched in  care  of  trusted  Jews. 


f. 
Aim: 
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Nehemiah  had  been  sent  on  such  a 
mission — now  Ezra  was  sent  to  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Ezra  was  like  a  second  Moses:  "His 
was  the  hand  that  gave  a  new  and  lasting 
shape  to  the  least  plastic  of  all  materials 
that  ever  reformers  had  to  work  upon — 
the  character  of  Jewish  people.  He  was 
the  man  of  his  age  who  set  an  indelible 
mark  on  succeeding  ages.  On  the  study 
of  the  sacred  writings  Ezra  had  brought 
to  bear  all  the  resources  of  a  powerful 
intellect,  working  under  the  impulse  of 
the  strongest  religious  feelings.  He  was 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as  the  fore- 
most exponent  of  the  new  learning,  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  his  branch 
of  knowledge." — After  the  Exile,  P.  H. 
Hunter. 

Ezra  found  the  people  ready  to  hear 
the  law.  They  had  never  heard  it.  Par- 
ents had  told  parts  of  the  law  to  their 
children.  Not  since  Josiah  had  the  law 
been  read  to  the  people. 

Tell  the  children  what  a  scribe  is. 
His  business  in  that  day.  Explain  how 
Ezra  became  acquainted  with  the  law  in 
transcribing  it  and  how  careful"  the  Jew- 
ish scribes  had  to  be  because  a  slight 
omission  of  a  dot  or  dash  made  the  whole 
manuscript    valueless. 

The  water-gate  was  near  the  open  court 
of  the  templ.e  where  people  assembled. 
It  was  so  named  because  the  water- 
carrier's  path  from  the  Virgin's  Spring 
passed   into  the  city  at  this  point. 

Picture  the  great  assembly  of  peo- 
ple anxious  to  hear  tlie  law  read:  also 
the  tower  on  which  Ezra  sat  while  read- 
ing to  the  Levites,  each  of  whom  in- 
terpreted the  law  in  the  tongue  or  dialect 
of  the  crowd  before  him.  Explain  why 
it  was  necessary  to  have  so  many  inter- 
preters. (There  were  children  from 
Babylon,  others  whose  parents  had  long 
lived  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Samaria  and  vari- 
ous   other    countries.) 

Before  Ezra's  time  people  depended 
largely  on  the  priestly  traditions  for  their 
information  "of  the  law,  but  a  great 
change  came  over  them  after  the  cap- 
tivity. They  had  learned  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  worship  in  Rnbvlon  as  well  as  at 
Jerusalem.  That  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  did  not  prevent  them  praying  to 
God.  which  is  in  reality  the  most  su- 
preme form  of  worship. 

Religion  became  a  spiritual  worship: 
they  met  in  their  local  synagogues  where 
the    word    of   the    Lord    could    be    given 


to  them  from  records  or  scrolls.  Thus 
the  written  form  came  into  great  demand 
rather  than  the  oral  priestly  tradition. 

Through  these  teachings  and  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  were  held  subject  to  for- 
eign rulers  so  that  no  more  efforts  were 
made  to  restore  the  monarchy,  which 
was  really  a  manifestation  of  rebellion 
fromi  God,  the  Jews  never  again  lapsed 
into  idolatry.  Heathen  marriage  was 
forbidden.  They  observed  the  Sabbath 
more  rigidly.  This  was  really  the  key- 
note of  their  religious  life.  These  re- 
forms were  necessary  to  keep  the  Jews  as 
God's  chosen  people.  Strict  obedience 
was  necessary. 

When  Ezra  appeared  before  the  multi- 
tude they  were  anxious  to  hear  and! 
understand   the   law. 

Topic  a.  Explain  what  it  meant  for 
Artaxerxes  to  have  a  loyal  people  so 
far  away  as  Jerusalem.  The  gift  he  sent 
made  them  feel  well  toward   him. 

Topic  b.  Ezra  had  collected  .nearly 
all  the  books  that  form  our  Old  Testa- 
ment. We  are  indebted  to  his  industry 
for  our  Old  Testament.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  wrote  the  119  Psalm  arranged  in 
sections  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  as  their  initials. 

Topic  c.  Perhaps  Ezra  did  not  read 
all  the  books  but  the  people  came  early 
every  morning  and  listened  till  noon. 
They  did  this  for  more  than  a  week. 
Teachers  might  compare  it  with  Sun- 
day  School   session. 

Topic  d.  The  people  discovered  that 
the  law  of  the  Lord  was  important  in 
their  every  day  life.  They  needed  their 
memories  refreshed,  they  needed  to  meet 
often,  they  must  understand  the  cove- 
nant. To  do  all  this  they  had  to  go  to 
the  synagogues  or  to  church.  In  our 
day  we  need  the  same  reminders  of  our 
duty.  Going  to  church  should  be  a  part 
of  our  life  for  there  are  none  of  us  who 
have  outgrown  the  need  of  it.  When 
people  think  or  talk  against  it  there  is 
a  sure  sign   of  weakening. 

Topic  e.  "Before  departing  for  their 
home,  arrangements  were  made  for  re- 
peopling  Jerusalem.  So  much  did  all 
prefer  their  paternal  home  to  the  great- 
er safety  behind  the  walls  that  'the  peo- 
ple blessed  all  the  men  that  willingly 
oflfered  themselves  to  dwell  at  Jerusa- 
lem.' The  rulers  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  capital  and  of  the  rest  every  tenth 
man  was  chosen  by  lot  to  live  there." 
— Smith's    Smaller    Scripture    History. 
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Second  Year  -  Lessons  for  November 

[By  George  M.   Cannon.] 
Lesson  31.     Uzziah. 

[For  Second  Sunday    in  November.] 

Text:     II   Chronicles  26. 

In  the  life  of  Uzziah  we  find  many  in- 
cidents of  great  importance  to  the  Israel- 
ites. He  began  his  reign  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  and  was  king  for  fifty-two 
years  in  Jerusalem.  Under  his  reign  the 
people  prospered  exceedingly  and  his 
fame  spread  to  all  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. Not  only  did  he  perform  many 
wonderful  works  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
but  he  spread  terror  among  the  enemies 
of  his  people  by  the  valor  of  his  armies 
so  excellently  organized.  In  the  early 
years  of  his  life  and  while  performing 
these  great  deeds,  he  was  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord  and  was  _  greatly 
prospered.  He  was  of  an  inventive  turn 
of  mind  and  encouraged  the  inventions 
of  his  people.  Under  him  the  defense  of 
Jerusalem  became  noted  for  the  engines 
■if  war  placed  upon  the  towers  and  bul- 
warks through  which  were  thrown  great 
arrows  and  stones  upon  any  enemies  that 
mieht  advance.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
"His  name  spread  far  abroad  for  he  was 
marvelously  helped  till  he  was  strong." 

He.  like  many  others,  when  he  had 
grown  strong  became  proud  of  heart  and 
transgressed  against  the  Lord  and  finally 
went  into  the  Temple  of  the  I-ord  to 
burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense. 
This  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Laws 
of  the  Lord  as  given  by  ancient  Israel. 
The  priest  whose  duty  it  was  to  burn 
incense  opposed  the  king  in  his  act  and 
.'\zariah  the  Priest  rebuked  him.  Dur- 
ing the  controvery  with  the  Priest  Uz- 
ziah, who  was  determined  to  continue  to 
burn  incense,  was,  smitten  with  leprosy 
and  he  was  thrust  out  of  the  Temple 
He  himself  fled  from  the  Temple  because 
of  his  affliction  and  from  that  time  until 
the  days  of  his  death  dwelt  in  a  house 
set   apart  for  lepers. 

Lesson  32.     Queen  Esther  and  Mordecia. 

[For  Third  Sunday  in   November.] 

Text:     The  Book  of  Esther. 

The  story  of  Queen  Esther  is   one  of 

the  most  striking  in  the   Old  Testament. 

No   other   woman    described    in    the    Old 

Testament  was  able  to  plav  so  import.int 


a  part  in  preserving  from  destruction  her 
people.  King  Ahasuerus  was  one  of  the 
greatest  kings  of  the  East.  The  Bible 
tells  us  that  he  "reigned  from  India  even 
unto  Ethiopia"  over  127  provinces.  In 
the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  gave  a  feast 
unto  all  his  princes  and  servants,  the 
power  of  Persia  and  Media,  the  nobles 
and  princes  of  the  provinces,  being  be- 
fore him.  To  these  he  gave  a  feast  of 
180  days,  and  then  a  feast  of  seven  days 
unto  all  the  people  in  the  court  of  the 
garden  of  the  King's  palace.  This  shows 
something  of  the  splendor  of  the  court 
Oi  Jhe  great  king.  One  law  of  his  court 
was  highly  commendable,  and  was  that  in 
attending  court  where  wine  was  freely 
used,  those  who  did  not  desire  to  drink 
were  according  to  the  law  allowed  to  have 
their  own  pleasure  and  none  were  com- 
pelled to  drink,  even  to  please  those 
around  them. 

Owing  to  disagreement,  the  king  de- 
termined to  select  a  new  queen.  For  this 
purpose  a  search  was  made  throughout 
all  the  provinces  for  the  most  beautiful 
maiden  in  the  kingdom.  Among  those 
who  were  brought  to  the  palace  of  the 
King  was  a  young  Jewess  by  the  name  of 
Esther  who  lived  with  her  uncle  Morde- 
cai.  This  young  girl  was  fair  and  beau- 
tifid  and  very  pleasant  in  her  manners. 
When  she  was  brought  to  the  palace, 
she  did  not  tell  her  nationality.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  Esther  obtained  favor 
in  the.  sight  of  all  who  looked  at  her. 
"And  the  King  loved  Esther  above  all 
the  women,  and  she  obtained  grace  and 
favor  in  his  sight  more  than  all  the  vir- 
gins; so  that  he  set  the  royal  crown 
upon  her  head,  and  made  her  queen  in- 
stead of  Vashti." 

Soon  after  this,  Mordecai,  (Queen 
Esther's  uncle)  learned  of  a  plot  to  kill 
the  king  and  told  Esther,  and  she  told 
the  King.  The  king  investigated  the 
matter  and  those  who  were  guilty  were 
discovered  and  hanged  and  the  king's 
life  saved. 

Later  a  man  bv  the  name  of  Hamau 
became  a  great  favorite  with  the  King, 
and  all  the  King's  servants  that  were 
within  the  King's  gate  bowed  and  rev- 
erenced him  for  the  King  had  so  com- 
manded concerning  hitn.  But  Mordecai 
bowed  not  nor  did  Haman  reverence. 
The  King's  servants  asked  Mordecai 
why  he  refused  to  do  reverence  to  Ha- 
man. and  Mordecai  paid  no  attention  to 
their  inquiries.  Thev  knew  Mordecai 
w.t:   n    Tew  and   told   Hnman   of  the  mat- 
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ler.  When  Hainan  saw  that  Mordecai 
bowed  not  nor  did  him  reverence,  then 
Haman  was  full  of  wrath.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  punish  ^lordecai  alone  but 
laid  a  plot  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom.  By  a  cunning  story  which  he 
told  to  the  King  he  created  the  impres- 
-ion  that  the  Jews  were  wicked  people 
and  opposed  to  the  King,  that  they  should 
all  be  slain,  and  told  the  King  that  all 
the  property  of  the  Jews  would  be 
placed  in  the  King's  treasury.  Then  the 
King  took  the  ring  from  his  hand  and 
gave  it  unto  Haman  and  also  the  silver 
necessary  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the 
order  to  kill  the  Jews.  And  instructions 
were  sent  by  Haman  under  the  King's 
seal  to  every  province  and  every  people 
in  the  kingdom  commanding  that  on  a 
certain  day  all  the  Jews  should  be  de- 
stroyed, both  young  and  old,  women  and 
children.  Copies  of  this  awful  decree 
were  found  by  Mordecai  wlio  mourned 
greatly,  and,  following  the  custom  of  the 
Jews,  put  on  sack  cloth.  Tn  this  con- 
dition he  came  before  the  King's  gate 
and  was  seen  by  one  of  tile  chamberlains 
of  Esther  the  Queen.  When  Esther 
learned  of  the  terrible  plot  she  was  in 
great  sorrow  but  under  the  law  did  not 
dare  to  go  to  the  King  unless  sent  for. 
She  sent  word  tn  Mordecai  about  this 
h'w.  but  he  answered  her  that  she  must 
rot  think  of  her  own  safety,  but  of  her 
Ijeople.  So  Esther  sent  a  reply  asking 
•h-'t  all  the  Jews  fast  for  three  days  and 
neither  eat  nor  drink  during  that  time, 
•■'ul  that  she  and  her  maidens  would  fast 
Hkew-ise,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
she  would  go  unto  the  King,  although 
forbidden  so  to  do  by  the  King,  even 
if  bv  so  doing  she  herself  should  perish. 
.K\  the  end  of  the  three  days,  the  Queen 
nut  on  her  Royal  apparel  and  stood  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  King's  house  and 
the  Kin.g  sat  upon  his  roval  throne  in 
the  Royal  house.  Under  the  law,  if  the 
king  received  with  favor  those  wdio  came 
'ulo  his  presence,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  extend  to  them  the  gold  sceptre 
that  was  in  his  hand.  .\nd  it  was  so 
when  the  King  saw  Esther  the  Queen 
standing  in  the  court;  then  she  obtained 
favor  in  his  sight  and  the  King  held 
nut  tn  Esther  the  golden  sceptre  that 
was  in  his  hand.  So  Esther  bowed  and 
touched  the  top  of  the  sceptre  and  the 
king  asked,  "What  wilt  thou.  Queen 
Esther?  .\nd  what  is  thy  request'  Tt 
'liall  be  given  thee  to  the  half  of  tlie 
kingdom."  Esther  answered,  "If  it  seem 
food  unto  the  king,  let  the  king  and 
Haman  come  this  dav  unto  the  banauct 
that  T  have  preoared  for  him."  Then 
the  King  said.  "Cause  TTaman  to  inakc 
lirsfe    ihnt    he    mav    do    as    Esther    hath 


said."  So  the  King  and  Haman  came 
In  the  banquet  that  Esther  had  prepared. 
.\nd  the  King  said  unto  Esther  at  the 
banquet  of  wine:  "What  is  thy  petition, 
and  it  shall  be  granted  thee;  and  what 
is  thy  request?  Even  to  the  half  of  the 
kingdom  it  shall  be  performed."  Then 
answered  Esther  and  said;  "My  petition 
and  my  request  is;  HI  have  found  favor 
in  the  sight  of  the  king,  and  if  it  please 
the  king  to  grant  my  petition,  and  to 
ptrform  my  request,  let  the  king  and 
Haman  come  to  the  banquet  that  I  shall 
prepare  for  them,  and  I  will  do  tomorrow 
as   the  king  hath   said." 

When  Haman  went  forth  that  day  full 
of  joy  and  gladness  he  saw  Mordecai  in 
the  king's  gate.  But  Mordecai  did  not 
do  him  any  reverence  and  he  was  full  of 
indignation  against  Mordecai,  but  Haman 
restrained  himself  until  he  reached  his 
home  then  called  his  friends  and  wife 
and  told  them  of  his  glory  and  riches  and 
of  all  the  things  that  the  King  had  done 
for  him  and  of  Mordecai's  refusal  to  bow 
down  to  him,  and  asked  them  what  he 
should  do.  His  wife  and  friends  replied; 
"Let  a  gallows  be  made  of  fifty  cubits  (1 
cubit  equals  about  20-  inches)  high,  and 
tomorrow  speak  thou  unto  the  King  that 
Mordecai  may  be  hanged  thereon;  then 
go  thou  in  merrily  with  the  king  unto 
tile  banquet.  And  the  thing  pleased  Ha- 
inan; and  he  caused  the  gallows  to  be 
made." 

That  night  the  King  could  nnt  sleep 
but  commanded  that  the  Book  of  Rec- 
ords be  brought  and  read  before  him, 
and  he  found  there  the  story  of  how  his 
life  had  been  saved  by  Mordecai  when 
others  were  plotting  to  take  the  king's 
life.  And  the  King  stated,  "What  honor 
and  dignity  hath  been  done  to  l\Iordecai 
for  this?"  Then  said  the  King's  ser- 
vants that  ministered  unto  him,  "There 
is  nothing  done  for  him,"  etc.  Read 
:ni(l  study  well  the  balance  of  chapter  6, 
and  chapters  7,  8,  9  and  10  of  the  Book 
nf    Esther. 

Lesson   33.  Job's    Patience   and   Fidelity. 

[For  Fourth  Sundav  in  November.] 
Text:  Job  1:8-22;  2:9,  10;  19:25-27,  42. 
The  story  of  Job  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
all  literature.  Job  was  a  man  prospered 
in  all  things.  He  had  houses  and  lands, 
flocks  and  herds  and  a  large  and  happy 
family.  Under  the  taunts  of  Satan  that 
the  I^ord  ha.f  given  him  every  reason  to 
be  true  to  the  Lord,  power  was  given 
Satan  first  to  afflict  Job's  property,  and 
later  to  afflict  him  in  person.  LTndcr  botli 
circumstances  Job's  faithfulness  to  God 
was  unchangeable.  The  teachers  should 
read    the    text    given    above    and    be    well 
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acquainted  with  the  subject  before  pre- 
senting same  to  the  class.  The  language 
of  the  Bible  itself  is  so  plain  and  so  beau- 
tiful that  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
print  the  story  in  detail.  One  great  les- 
son shown  is  the  fact  that  some  people 
consider  that  those  who  are  -  afflicted 
must  have  displeased  the  Lord.  Every- 
one'of  experience  realizes  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  true.  The  Bible  is  full  of 
examples  of  the  fact  that  "Whom  the 
Lord   liveth   He   chasteneth." 

Fourth  Year — Lessons  for  November 

Lesson  31.     Early  Life  in  the  Valleys. 

(For  Second   Sunday  in   November.) 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  as  it  was  found  by  the 
Pioneers  in  July,  1847,  when  President 
Brigham  Young  and  his  company  first 
entered  the  valley.  On  the  geographies 
of  that  time  it  was  part  of  the  "Great 
American  Desert."  Most  people  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  dry,  barren 
tract,  not  suited  for  the  habitation  of  civ- 
ilized men.  Even  as  noted  a  statesman 
as  Daniel  Webster  had  declared  in  an  im- 
passioned speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  whole  country  was  not 
worth  wrangling  over  and  had  described 
it  as  suited  only  to  be  the  abode  of  sav- 
ages and  the  inferior  forms  of  animal 
life.  Those  who  are  interested  may  find 
his  exact  words  and  read  same  with 
profit.  What  was  more  to  the  point  was 
the  declaration  of  Colonel  Bridger,  the 
noted  trapper  who  had  been  familiar  with 
the  country  nearly  one-half  of  his  life, 
who  declared  that  he  would  give  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  first  ear  of  corn 
that  ripened  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  extend- 
ing as  it  does  from  a  distance  far 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  away  to  the 
north  end  of  Cache  Valley,  was  one  time 
the  bed  of  a  great  lake,  the  waters  of 
which  were  then  fresh  and  which  had  an 
outlet  into  the  Snake  River  Valley  near 
the  northern  part  of  Utah  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Idaho.  From  mighty  erup- 
tions and  from  the  lack  of  precipitation 
this  lake  finally  shrunk,  until  at  the  time 
the  Pioneers  entered  the  valley  it  was 
very  much  as  we  find  it  at  the  present 
time — with  waters  extremelj^  salt.  Colonel 
Bridger  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  who  had  reported  in  authen- 
tic form  the  situation  of  the  lake.  At 
the  time  he  first  saw  it  he  had  come  from 
the  Wyoming  and  Idaho  country  down 
nlong  the  Rear  River  through  what  i'; 
now   known    ns    Bear    River    Canyon.   ;ind 


when  he  found  the  waters  of  the  lake  as 
they  now  are,  extremely  salt,  he  supposed 
he  had  reached  a  branch  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  valley  was  evervwhere  cov- 
ered with  sagebrush  except  along  the 
mountain  streams  and  along  the  river 
banks  wdiich  were  fringed  with  willows 
with  here  and  there  an  occasional  native 
tree. 

Ahead  of  the  Pioneers  two  of  their 
party  were  sent  to  explore.  These  men 
were  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow.  The 
latter  had  dropped  his  coat  and  went  back 
in  search  of  it  so  that  the  first  Pioneer 
to  actually  enter  the  valley  was  Orson 
Pratt.  Both  of  these  men  performed  a 
very  important  part  in  the  further  settle- 
ment of  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  and 
hnth  had  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  the 
legislative  councils  of  the  territory. 

Although  the  valley  appeared  thus  bar 
ren,  the  sight  to  the  eyes  of  the  weary 
Pioneers  as  they  came  out  of  Etnigration 
Canyon  was  a  most  inspiring  one.  The 
scene,  although  desolate,  had  a  quiet 
beauty  all  its  own.  Away  to  the  west  the 
Oquirrh  Mountains  formed  the  rim  of  the 
valley,  while  to  the  northwest  glistening 
in  the  bright  sunlight  was  a  great  inland 
sea,  which  the  two  Pioneers  wdio  had  en- 
tered the  valley  before  the  main  body,  re- 
ported to  be  a  salt  lake  and  to  it  was 
given  the  name  of  "Great  Salt  Lake." 

President  Brigham  Young  had  been  ill 
on  the  day  of  the  arrival  and  was  there- 
fore riding  in  the  carriage  of  Wilford 
Woodruff.  As  they  came  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon  Brother  Woodruff 
turned  his  carriage  so  that  President 
Young  could  view  the  scene  and  as  he 
did  so  with  prophetic  vision  he  declared 
"This  is  the  place!"  The  company  came 
down  from  the  east  bench,  which  is  now 
adorned  with  soine  of  the  finest  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State,  and  madt 
their  camp  near  the  corner  of  State  and 
Third  South  streets  on  the  south  branch 
of  "City  Creek."  Here  the  first  ground 
was  plowed,  the  first  furrow  being  turned 
by  William  Carter,  who  was  subsequently 
one  of  the  Pioneers  who  settled  southern 
Utah.  That  afternoon  part  of  the  supph- 
of  potatoes  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  was  planted,  and  from  these  they 
were  able  to  raise  seed  enough  to  use 
in  planting  the  next  spring. 

The  Saints  had  left  homes  in  some  of 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  had  now  traveled  over  a  thousand 
miles  of  what  was  almost  a  trackless 
wilderness  to  establish  themselves  in  a 
land  which  their  leader  told  them  was 
prepared  for  them  in  the  West,  so  that 
their  faith  led  them  to  believe  that  God 
riiuld  bless  the  land  for  their  sakes  and 
that  it  ■vvoiilrl  become  a  frm'tful  land  and 
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one  in  which  their  sons  and  daughters 
could  be  reared  and  where  they  would 
have  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  with- 
our  fear  of  molestation  by  mobs  or  dis- 
turbance by  intolerant  sectarians. 

A  little  later  the  Pioneers  moved  about 
one-half  mile  farther  west  and  built 
what  was  afterward  known  as  the  "Old 
Fort."  All  of  the  houses  were  built  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  square  as  a  pro- 
tection against  hostile  Indians.  The 
openings  were  all  made  on  the  inside  of 
this  square  and  loop  holes  constructed 
for  defense  against  any  hostile  forces 
from  the  outside.  The  roofs  were  made 
of  willows  on  top  of  which  a  layer  of 
earth  was  placed.  This  roof  served  to 
carry  off  the  storms  during  the  time  of 
rain  and  snow;  but,  as  some  of  the  Pio- 
neers laughingly  explained,  as  soon  as  the 
storm  was  over  they  would  move  out  of 
the  house  to  avoid  the  dripping  which 
came  from  the  roof  for  hours  after  the 
storm  had  passed.  The  first  winter  was 
passed  in  this  fort  making  preparations 
for  the  coming  season.  As  soon  as 
spring  opened  the  ground  was  prepared 
and   crops  were  planted. 

The  supply  of  food  ran  short  and  the 
people  were  obliged  to  divide  their  scanty 
supplies  into  rations  a  portion  being  set 
aside  for  each  day  until  the  crops  could 
be   harvested. 

Beside  the  original  Pioneer  train 
others  had  followed  and  this  number  was 
again  increased  in  the  early  part  of  1848. 
The  small  supply  of  bread  was  sup- 
plemented by  roots  and  herbs  which  the 
Pioneers  dug  from  the  earth  to  make  a 
part  of  their  daily  ration.  It  was  here 
that  they  became  first  acquainted  with  the 
native  sego  lily,  the  flower  of  which  was 
later  adopted  as  the  State  Flower  of 
Utah.  The  small  bulbous  root  of  this 
beautiful  plant  proved  to  be  both  tasty 
and  nutritions.  Nearly  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  mountains  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  digging  and  eating  the  fine 
sego. 

Just  when  the  crops  seemed  most 
promising  great  hordes  of  crickets  came 
from  the  mountains  and  began  to  devour 
the  fields  of  grain.  In  spite  of  every 
efifort  the  settlers  could  make  these 
hungry  crickets  spread  over  the  land 
and  the  saints  were  driven  to  the  verge 
of  despair.  When  it  appeared  that  noth- 
ing could  save  the  crops  great  flocks  of 
"Sea  gulls"  were  seen  to  sweep  in  from 
the  lake  and  to  settle  on  the  land  where 
they  began  a  most  determined  attack 
upon  the  crickets.  Not  satisfied  with 
gorging  themselves,  the  birds,  after 
eating  all  they  were  able  to  eat  at  one 
meal  would  fly  off  and  disgorge  the  re- 


mains of  the  crickets  and  return  and  re- 
peat their  attack.  The  flocks  of  gulls 
continued  to  come  until  practically  every 
cricket  was  destroyed  and  with  gladdened 
hearts  the  saints  again  beheld  prospects 
for  an  abundant  harvest.  In  honor  of  this 
preservation  a  monument  surmounted  by 
"Sea  Gulls"  in  bronze  now  stands  on  the 
Temple  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  the  beau- 
tiful designs  being  the  workmanship  of 
Mahonri  Young  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Brigham    Young. 

The  settlements  made  by  the  Pioneers 
rapidly  spread  into  the  adjoining  valleys 
to  the  south,  west  and  north,  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  In  Davis  County  the  first 
settlements  were  made  on  the  land  which, 
because  of  its  great  productiveness  is 
called  "Bountiful"  the  name  which  it  still 
retains  and  which  is  amply  justified  by 
the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  splendid 
soil.  Both  pupil  and  teacher  should  re- 
fer to  any  history  obtainable  and  learn 
of  the  settlement  of  Ogden  Valley,  Utah 
Valley,  and  San   Pete  Valley. 

Althotigh  the  people  who  settled  Utah 
were  at  first  so  far  from  civilization  they 
were  soon  supplied  with  many  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  and  even  with  some  of  the 
luxuries  brought  by  the  great  caravans 
of  gold  seekers  attracted  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California.  These  gold  seekers 
came  from  various  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  and  usually  by  the 
time  they  reached  Utah  would  be  glad 
to  dispose  of  much  of  their  suoplies  and 
to  exchange  their  worn  out  animals  for 
fresh  animals  belonging  to  the  settlers 
here.  These  exchanges  were  mutually 
advantageous.  For  the  settlers  thus  ob- 
tained many  fine  specimens  of  stock  of 
superior  breeding  and  the  gold  seekers 
obtained  animals  fresh  and  vigorous  for 
the  balance  of  the  journey  although  often 
times  not  equal  in  breeding  and  quality 
the  worn  out  animals  they  gave  in  ex- 
change. In  this  way  the  stock  of  cattle 
and  horses  in  Utah  Ijecame  of  much  bet- 
ter grade  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

Lesson   32.     Brigham   Young. 

(For  Third  Sundav  in  November.) 

This  lesson  finds  a  setting  in  the  New 
England  States  at  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  These  states  furn- 
i=hed  the  home  and  birthplace  of  many  of 
the  leading  characters  of  both  the  nation 
and  the  Mormon  Church. 

Brigham  Young,  who  was  destined  to 
perform  so  great  a  work  for  this  people, 
was  born  at  Whitinsham,  Windham  Co.. 
Vermont,  June  1,  1801.  His  father  and 
^grandfather  were  both  true  to  their  conn 
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try's  call;  the  father  having  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  the  grandfather 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

The  family  of  five  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters of  which  President  Young  was  the 
ninth  child,  moved  to  Whitingham  in  1801 
the  year  in  which  he  was  born.  This  was 
a  heavily  timbered  section  as  was  also 
Shenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  the  family 
moved  in  1804,  and  their  farming  work 
was  necessarily  made  hard  and  laborious. 
It  all  served  to  surround  him  with  condi- 
tions that  would  develop  him  physically 
and  this  probably  partially  accounts  for 
the  splendid  body  he  possessed,  and  he 
was  an  active  helper  on  the  farm  as  he 
grew  into  years. 

He  received  only  a  common  school 
education  and  though  he  had  been  taught 
to  live  a  moral  life,  took  very  little  inter- 
est in  religion.  His  family  being  Metho- 
dists perhaps  influenced  him,  for  he 
joined  that  sect  when  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  When  twenty-three  he 
married  Miss  Miriam  Works  in  Aurelius. 
New  York.  He  had  already  learned  the 
trade  also  of  carpenter-joiner,  painter  and 
.glazier. 

Mormonism  was  now  spreading 
through  western  New  York  and  northern 
Pennsylvania.  He  occasionally  heard  of 
it  but  was  not  much  interested  until  he 
visited  a  branch  of  the  Church  in  Colum- 
bia. Penn.,  in  January,  1832.  His  brother 
Phineas,  a  reformed  Methodist  preacher 
had  already  joined  the  Church.  Brig- 
ham  was  very  much  impressed  and 
hastened  to  Canada  to  meet  his  brother 
Toseph.  anolher  Methodist  preacher,  to 
impart  to  him  his  new  belief.  After 
prayerfully  considering  it  thev  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  were  baptized 
in  April,  1832.  His  faithful  wifewas  bap- 
tized three  weeks  later  but  lived  only 
until  the  following  September.  She  left 
him  with  two  little  girls,  one  two  years  of 
age  and  the  other  seven. 

It  .was  shortly  after  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph's return  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  from 
Missouri  in  May,  1832.  that  Brigham 
^■rlung  met  him. 

They  met  in  the  forest  where  Joseph 
was  chopping  wood.  They  spent  that 
evening  in  Gospel  conversations.  Brig- 
liam  being  called  upon  to  pray,  spoke  in 
tongues.  The  prophet  said  it  was  from 
God.  He  afterwards  predicted  that  Brig- 
ham  would  later  preside  over  the  Church. 
Brigham  rejoiced  because  he  had  received 
;i  tcstimonv  that  Joseph  was  a  prophet  of 
Gi.d. 

Zion's  camp  was  a  body  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men  who  marrjiod  on  foot  two 
thousand  miles  frotn  Ohio  to  Missouri  to 
help  the  saints  and  to  gain  possession 
Mf    l.ind     from     which     they     had     been 


driven.  The  mission  failed  in  its  latter 
purpose.  Brigham  was  a  caotain  of  ten. 
He  and  his  brother  Joseph  were  the 
singers  in  the  camp  and  often  cheered 
and  enlivened  the  hours  with  their  songs. 
The  prophet's  promise  to  them,  that  if 
ihey  would  go  with  the  camp,  not  a  hair 
of  their  heads  would  be  harmed  and 
would  return  in  perfect  safety,  found  a 
literal    fulfillment. 

Brigham  Young  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  loyal  and  devoted  friends  the 
prophet  had.  The  spirit  of  apostasy 
which  entered  into  the  Church  in  1836. 
did  not  affect  him  in  the  least.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  leading  men  in  the  Church  held 
in  a  room  in  the  temple,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  depose  the  prophet  and  appoint 
David  Whitmer  president  of  the  Church. 
Brigham  exposed  their  plans  and  vigor- 
ously defended  the  prophet.  His  testi- 
mony was,  that  he  knew  Joseph  to  be  a 
prophet,  and  no  matter  how  much  they 
railed  against  him  they  could  not  destroy 
his   authority. 

After  the  saints  had  settled  in  Nauvoo, 
much  sickness  developed  among  them. 
The  prophet  went  among  the  people  heal- 
ing them.  Brigham  was  among  those 
healed. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  and  Heber 
C.  Kimball  and  a  number  of  the  twelve 
were  called  on  a  mission  to  England. 
Six  of  his  children  were  sick  and  he  was 
weak  and   penniless. 

All  the  missionary  apostles  finally  ar- 
ried  in  England  and  a  conference  was 
called.  At  ths  meeting  he  was  chosen 
president   of  the   twelve   apostles. 

In  June,  1844,  while  Brigham  and  Or- 
son Pratt  were  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
prophet   was   martyred. 

The  prophet  had  started  for  the  west, 
but  through  the  chiding  and  criticism  of 
his  friends  he  returned  and  went  to  jail 
as  the  governor  had  ordered.  Brigham 
declared  that  if  he  and  the  apostles  had 
l)een  there  they  never  would  have  allowed 
him  to  return. 

Brigham's  wonderful  work  as  the  next 
president  of  the  Church  and  Prophet  of 
the  Lord  is  t<"i  well  known  to  need 
much  introduction  here.  He  died  in  1877. 
Reference:  Life  of  Brigham  Young. 
50  cents.  For  sale  by  Deseret  -Sunday 
School  Union   Book   Store. 

Lesson  33.     President  John  Taylor. 

I  Fur   Fourth   .Sunday   in    November.") 

[^resident  John  Taylor  was  born  al 
Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland  county,  Eng- 
land, Nov.  1,  1808  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  became  a  cooper's  apprentice  in 
I  iverpool.   and    subsequentlv   learned    the 
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turner's  trade  at  Penrith  in  Cumberland. 
His  first  schooling  was  at  the  village  of 
Hale,  Westmoreland,  where  his  parents 
lived  on  a  small  estate.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England  until  the 
?s;e  of  sxteen,  when  he  joined  the  Metho- 
dists, and  afterwards  became  a  local 
preacher    of    that    persuasion. 

About  the  year,  1830,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  following  his  parents  who  re- 
sided at  Toronto,  Canada.  Here  he  joined 
the  local  Methodist's  society  one  of 
whose  members  was  Miss  Leonora  Can- 
non. An  attachment  soon  sprang  up  be- 
tween them  and  in  the  year,  1833,  they 
were  married.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  a  refined 
and  intelligent  woman,  well  educated, 
witty  and  withal  beautiful.  Her  husband 
had  "had  fevv'er  opportunities,  but  he  was 
an  extensive  reader,  and  had  acquired  a 
rich  fund  of  general  information.  He  was 
a  close  student  of  the  Bible,  well  versed 
in  history,  an  able  writer,  an  eloquent 
speaker  and   a   skilled   debater. 

Early  in  1836  he  met  Elder  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  who  introduced  !\Iormonism  in 
Toronto.  Although  prejudiced  at  first. 
he  soon  became  convinced  of  the  truth. 
-•^r'  he  and  his  wife  were  baptized  May 
9,  1836.  He  was  ordained  an  elder  and 
aopointed  to  preside  over  the  branches  in 
Uoper  Canada.  In  March,  1837,  he  visited 
Kirtland,  where  he  first  met  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  It  was  a  period  of  disaf- 
fection, and  much  bitterness  prevailed. 
Upon  attending  a  meetin.g  in  the  Temple, 
he  nobly  defended  the  prophet  against  a 
violent  attack  made  upon  him  by  Warren 
Parrish. 

In  the  winter  of  1837  he  moved  froin 
Canada  to  Kirtland,  and  participated  in 
the  general  exodus  of  the  Saints  to  Mis- 
souri. 

He  was  ordained  an  apostle  Dec.  19, 
1838  under  the  hands  of  Brigham  Young 
and  Heber  C.  Kimball. 

He  was  among  the  defenders  of 
.^dam-Ondi-Ahman  and  Far  West,  and 
after  the  imprisonment  of  the  First  Pres- 
idency, he  visited  them  several  times  in 
Liberty  jail.  Leaving  his  family  under 
distressing  circumstances,  he  started  on 
a  misson  to  England,  Oct.  8.  1839.  He 
was  joined  bv  Wilford  Woodruflf  and 
Theodore  Turlev,  and  thev  landed  in 
Liverpool  Jan.  11,  1840.  Elder  Taylor 
was  appointed  to  labor  in  Liverpool,  and 
he  drew  his  first  converts. — ten  in  num- 
ber— from  a  congregation  of  the  Rev. 
Ti'i^othv  R.  Matthews:  3  former  Church 
of  England  minister.  While  on  this  mis- 
sion he  was  anponted  with  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  a  committee,  to  select  hvmns  and 
compile  a  hvmn  book  for  the  Latter-dav 
Saints.  Tn  .July  he  went  to  Ireland,  and 
I'reachod   in   ihe  court  house  al    ycwry  in 


County  Down.  He  next  went  to  Glas- 
gow, and  after  preaching  to  the  Saints  in 
that  city,  returned  to  Liverpool  and  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Music 
Hall  in  Bold  Street.  On  Sep.  16,  he 
sailed  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  arriving  at 
Douglas  next  day.  There  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures,  had  public  discussions 
with  and  published  pamphlets  in  reply 
to  various  clergymen  who  had  attacked 
him,  baptized  a  goodly  number,  organ- 
ized a  branch  and  returned  to  Liverpool. 
He  was  released  soon  after  and  returned 
to  America  arriving  at  Nauvoo  July  1 
1841. 

During  the  troublesome  times  in  Nau- 
voo following  his  return.  Elder  Taylor 
took  an  active  part.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  city  council,  one  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  Colonel  in  the  Nauvoo  Leg- 
ion, associate  editor  of  the  "Times  and 
Seasons,"  and  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  "Nauvoo  Neighbor."  When  on  June 
24,  1844,  Joseph  and  Hyrum  went  to 
Carthage  to  surrender  as  Governor  Ford 
had  proposed,  John  Taylor  was  one  of 
those  who  accompanied  them,  and  when 
tlicv  were  thrust  into  jail,  he  and  Willard 
Richards  voluntarily  shared  their  im- 
prisonment. It  was  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  fatal  27th.  to  revive  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  brethren,  that  he  sang  the 
beautiful  hymn,  "A  poor  wavfaring  man 
of  grief."  A  short  time  after  in  en- 
deavoring to  repel  the  assault  of  the  mob. 
we  find  him  at  the  door  with  a  stout 
walking  stick  beating  aside  the  muskets 
of  the  assassins  _  who  were  belching 
deadly  volleys  into  the  room.  After  Jo- 
seph and  Hvrum  were  dead,  he  himself 
was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  left  thigh 
while  preparing  to  leap  from  the  window 
whence  the  pronhet  had  fallen.  Another 
missle,  from  the  outside,  striking  his 
watch,  threw  him  back  into  the  room,  and 
this  was  all  that  prevented  him  from  de- 
scending upon  the  bavonets  of  the  mob. 
In  his  wounded  state  he  dragged  himself 
under  a  bedstead  that  stood  near,  and 
while  doing  so  received  three  other 
wounds,  one  a  little  below  the  left  knee, 
"le  in  his  left  hip,  and  another  in  the 
left  fore-arm  and  hand.  The  prophet's 
fpjl  from  the  window  drew  the  murderers 
to  the  yard  below,  which  incident  saved 
the  lives  of  John  Taylor  and  Willard 
Richards,  the  latter  the  onlv  one  of  the 
four  prisoners  who  escaped  unharmed. 
As  soon  as  practicable  Anostle  Tavlor, 
who  had  been  carried  bv  Willard  Rich- 
ards for  safety,  into  the  cell  of  the 
prison,  was  removed  to  Hamilton's  hotel 
in   Carthage,  and  afterwards  to  Nauvoo. 

In  the  summer  of  1846  in  comnany 
"ith  Parlev  P.  Pratt  and  Orson  Hyde  he 
went  to  Liverpool  fo  set  in  order  the  af- 
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lairs  of  the  British  mission.  They  re- 
uirned  to  America  in  February.  1847, 
bringing  with  tliem  two  thousand  dollars 
in  gold  contributed  by  the  British  Saints 
to  aid  the  Church  in  its  migration  into 
the    wilderness. 

About  June  21,  John  Taylor  and  Parley 
P.  Pratt  with  six  hundred  souls,  began 
the  journey  from  the  Elk  Horn  to  the 
Salt  Lake  valley.  After  the  usual  ex- 
|5erienccs,  they  arrived  tlicre  on  the  5th 
of  October. 

In  1849  Apostle  Taylor  was  called 
iin  a  mission  to  France.  He  set  out  on 
the  19th  of  October  to  re-cross  the  plains, 
and  on  May  27th  1850.  with  Curtis  E. 
Bolton  and  John  Pack  sailed  from  New 
York  for  England.  At  Boulogne-sur- 
mer,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of 
June,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures, 
wrote  letters  to  the  press,  and  held  a 
public  discussion  with  three  reverend 
gentlemen,  C.  W.  Cleeve,  James  Robert- 
son and  Philip  Cater.  He  then  visited 
Paris,  where  he  studied  French,  preached, 
baptized  a  few  souls,  organized  a  branch, 
and  made  arrangements  for  translating 
the  Book  of  Mormon  into  the  French 
language.  Branches  were  also  organized 
at  Havre,  Calais.  Bologne  and  other 
places.  After  holding  a  farewell  confer- 
ence Avith  the  French  Saints,  he  went 
back  to  England  and  sailed  for  home,  ar- 
riving at  Salt  Lake  Citv  August  20,  1852. 
Two  years  were  spent  in  Utah,  and  then 
came  a  call  to  preside  over  the  Eastern 
States    "Mission.      He    left    in    the    fall    of 


1S54  for  New  York  City.  There  the  first 
number  of  his  paper,  "The  Mormon," 
was  issued  Feb.  17,  1855.  He  also  went 
to  Washington  and  had  several  interviews 
with  President  Franklin  Pierce.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  "Utah  War,"  in  1857, 
he  returned  home.  From  1857  to  1876, 
John  Taylor  was  a  member  of  the  Utah 
Legislature,  and  in  1869  he  held  his  cele- 
brated controversy  with  Vice-President 
Colfax  through  the  volumns  of  the  New 
York  press.  On  the  death  of  President 
Young  in  August,  1877,  he  succeeded  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Church,  being  Pres- 
ident of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  the  First  Presidency  was  again 
organized  with  John  Taylor,  George  Q. 
Cannon  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  as  its  per- 
sonnel. 

President  Taylor  was  a  man  of  great 
strength  of  character,  of  inflexible  resolu- 
tion, and  of  unswerving  integrity.  The 
seven  years  of  his  presidency  were 
the  most  trying  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  comprising  the  dark  days  of  the 
"crusade."  His  last  public  appearance 
was  on  Sunday,  Feb.  1.  1885,  when  he 
preached  his  final  discourse  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. That  night  he  went  into  retire- 
ment, and  was  never  again  seen  in  life 
except  by  a  few  trusted  friends,  most  of 
them  his  bodv  guards  or  the  comnanions 
of  his  exile.  He  died  Tuly  25,  1887.  at  the 
home  of  Thomas  F.  Rouche,  in  Kaysville, 
Davis  Countv,  a  victim  of  the  crusade, 
a  martyr  lo  his  religious  convictions. 
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After  a  brief  review  of  last  Sunday's 
lesson,  and  bringing  out  the  memory 
gem  for  that  day,  we  suggest  some  ques- 
tions along  the  following  line  aimed  to 
bring  out  some  recital  from  the  children 
of  the  benefits  and  blessings  they  have 
received  through  making  sacrifices  freely, 
and  without  stopping  to  question  whether 
thev  wanted  to  or  not. 

How  many  of  you  boys  bring  in  the 
kindlings  or  run  errands  for  mother? 
How  many  of  you  girls  wipe  the  dishes  or 
tend  baby  for  mother?  I  wonder  if 
mother  should  ask  you  to  do^  these  things 
wdien   you   wanted   to  play,  if  you   would 


act  cross  and  naughty  or  cheerful  and 
willing?  When  you  are  cross  and  say 
"I  don't  want  to"  have  you  ever  noticed 
how  sad  mother's  face  looks?  When  you 
arc  cheerful  and  willing  don't  you  think 
mother  looks  less  tired  and  so  happy? 
\Vhich  way  of  doing  it  is  the  best?.  If 
you  do  it  the  right  way,  then  not  only 
is  mother  glad,  but  you  are  happy  also. 
Just   try  it   and   see. 

^Vhen  we  do  some  act  of  kimlnoss  and 
thoughtfulness  to  help  others  that  de- 
prives ourself  of  something,  we  call  it 
"self-sacrifice,"  It  always  makes  us 
happy  in   the  end. 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  be  thought- 
fi'l  and  kind.  We  can  be  kind  to  our 
playmates.  Often  we  can  let  them  pla\- 
with  our  toys,  divide  our  candy  and  fruit. 
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etc.,  etc.  We  can  help  nearly  everybody 
around  us  in  some  way.  We  can  also 
do  the  things  Jesus  wants  us  to  do — 
come  to  Sunday  School,  Primary,  etc. — 
even  if  we  would  like  to  play. 

Jesus  spent  His  whole  life  in  doing 
good  to  others  and  tinally  was  nailed  to 
the  cross  and  died  for  all  of  us — not  be- 
cause He  had  to,  for  He  could  have  asked 
His  Father  to  send  angels  to  set  Him  free 
if  He  had  wanted  to,  but  because  He  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  Himself  as  the  Father 
wanted  Him  to.  Even  when  He  suffered 
so  terribly  He  was  not  thinking  of  Him- 
self, but  of  the  very  ones  who  were  treat- 
ing Him  so  cruelly,  for  He  said  "Father 
forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

If  Jesus  could  offer  such  a  great  sacri- 
fice, don't  you  think  we  might  do  these 
little  things  for  others  willingly  and 
cheerfully? 

Who  can  tell  of  something  some  boy 
or  girl  has  done  for  others  cheerfully? 

Lesson  41 — The  Resurrection. 

Text:     John   20:1-18. 

Reference:  Juvenile  Instructor,  for 
Oct..  1913.  Weed's  "Life  of  Christ" 
chapter  Ixvii.  Part  of  chapter  Ixvi.  Pri- 
mary Department  Stories   No.  32. 

Aim:  Through  the  power  of  Jesus  all 
of  us  may  be  resurrected. 

Memory  Gem:  "I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  He  that  believeth  in  Me, 
though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live." 

Pictures:       "Easter     Morning" — Hoflf- 
man..       "Touch     Me     Not" — Schonherr. 
"He  is  Risen" — Plockhorst.    "Holy  Wo- 
men at  the  Tomb" — Bouguereau.     , 
I.     The  Sepulchre. 

1.  Visited  by  Mary. 

a.  Object  of  visit. 

b.  "Who     shall     roll     away     the 
stone?" 

2.  The  stone  taken  away. 

a.  Mary's    surprise: 

b.  How  it  happened. 

3.  Jesus  gone. 

a.  Mary's  grief. 

b.  Hastens    with    news    to    Peter 
and  John. 

4.  Visited  by  Peter  and  John. 
IL     The  Angels. 

1.  Seen    by    Mary. 

2.  Speaks  to  her. 

3.  Mary's   reply. 

a.     Her  deep   grief. 
in.     The  Risen   Lord  Appears. 

1.  Not  recognized  at  first. 

2.  The   recognition.^ 

a.     Mary's  great  joy. 

3.  His  request. 


Lesson  42.     Later  Appearances. 

Text:  Luke  24:36-49;  John  20:26-31, 
and  21:1-17. 

References:  Juvenile  Instructor,  for 
Oct.,  1912;  Weed's  "Life  of  Christ"  part 
of  chapter  Ixviii  and  chapters  Ixix  and 
Ixx.  Primary  Department  Bible  Stories 
No.   33. 

Aim:  Through  the  mission  of  the 
Savior  it  is  possible  for  us  to  gain  eternal 
life. 

Memory  Gem:  "But  these  are  written, 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God:  and  that  believ- 
ing ye  might  have  life  through  His 
name."  (John  20:31). 
I.     To  the  Disciples  (Luke  24:36-49). 

1.  Discussing  His  resurrection. 

2.  Jesus's  greeting. 

3.  Proof  of  His  resurrection. 

4.  Jesus    explains    the    necessity    of 
His  death. 

IT.     To  Thomas  and  other  Disciples. 

1.  Thomas'  lack  of  faith   (John  20: 
26-31). 

2.  Jesus'  visit. 

3.  Proof    of    resurrection    of    same 
body. 

III.     To  Disciples  on  the  sea  shore. 

1.  They   go   fishing    (John   21:1-17). 

a.  Result  of  night's  work. 

b.  A  question  from  the  shore. 

c.  Result. 

d.  John  Recognizes  Jesus. 

2.  Meeting  of  Jesus  and  Disciples. 

a.  Peter's  haste. 

b.  The  meal. 

3.  Jesus'  admonition  to  Peter. 

a.  Jesus'  question. 

b.  Peter's  answer. 

c.  Jesus'   admonitons   repeated. 

d.  Meaning. 

Lesson  43.     The  Ascension. 

Text:     Acts  1:1-11. 

References:  Juvenile  Instructor,  for 
Oct.,  1912;  Weed's  "Life  of  Christ"  chap. 
Ixx.xii.  Primary  Department  Bible  Stories 
No.   34. 

Aim:  By  obedience  to  His  teachings 
we  may  be  with  Him  when  He  comes 
again. 

Memory  Gem:  "Ye  men  of  Galilee, 
why  stand  ye  gazing  up  to  heaven?  This 
same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you 
into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner, 
as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven." 
(Acts   1:11). 

Picture:     ".\scension" — Hofi:man. 
1.     Jesus    Meets   with    His    Apostles. 

1.  His  teachings  and  instructions. 

2.  Leads  them  to  Mount  of  Olives, 
il.     He   ascends   to   Heaven. 

1.     Ill   the   presence  of  His  disciples. 
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1 1 1.     The  Angels. 

1.     Their   declaration. 

Lesson  44.     The   Great  Pentecost. 

Text:     Acts  2:1-41. 

References:  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
Nov.,  1912;  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible. 

Aim:  Baptism  is  essential  to  salva- 
tion. 

Memory  Gem:  "Then  said  Peter  unto 
them.  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts 
2:38). 


I.  Meeting  of  the  Apostles. 

1.  In  a  house. 

2.  The    heavenly    manifestation. 

a.  The   Holy  Ghost. 

b.  The  gift  of  tongues. 

II.  Tlie  Public  Gathering. 

1.  The  occasion. 

2.  Jews   from   all   nations. 

3.  Manifestation  of  the  Spirit. 

4.  The  derision. 

5.  Peter's   explanation. 
HI.     Peter's  Great  Testimony. 

1.  Inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  Its   Effect   upon   the   people. 

a.  Their    question. 

b.  Peter's     answer     (repeat     Acts 
2:38). 

c.  Conversion  and  baptism. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley. 


[Lessons     prepared     by     Sister     Beulah 
Woolley.] 

Memory   Gems. 

The  use  of  memory  gems  in  our  de- 
partment is  not  universal,  and  this  is  to 
be  deplored.  Many  teachers  seem  to  be 
afraid  to  use  them.  Some  say  children  do 
not  like  them.  If  this  is  true  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  teacher  either  in  poor  selection  or 
faulty   presentation. 

Children  delight  in  rhythm.  They 
heartily  enjoy  repeating  the  rhymes 
taught  them.  Nora  A.  Smith  says:  "If 
we  feed  the  poetical  instinct  in  infancy  by 
rhymes  and  catches  and  nonsense-verse 
we  shall  find  that  the  child  of  three  years 
is  already  prepared  for  real  poetry  in 
brief  and  simple  selections.  No  matter 
whether  or  not  he  fully  understands  all 
that  we  read  and  repeat  to  him.  As  to 
that,  no  one  can  say  how  much  a  little 
child  absorbs  of  what  he  hears.  Enough 
that  it  is  far  more  in  many  cases  than 
we  ever  supposed  or  intended." 

Did  you  ever  know  a  child  who  did  not 
enjoy  Mother  Goose  rhymes?  Like  the 
fairy  tale,  "They  are  his  by  right  of  in- 
heritance." But  as  we  feel  that  the  fairy 
tale  is  not  in  Sunday  School,  so  we  believe 
that  Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  better 
left  out  and  in  their  stead  choice  memory 
gems  learned  and  repeated  each  Sunday. 

The  children  should  not  be  drilled  until 
they  become  tired,  but  by  a  few  repeti- 
tions each  Sunday  they  will  soon  know 
the  gem.  Then  comes  the  most  valuable 
part  of  memory  gem  work.     Call  on  in- 


dividual children  to  repeat  what  they 
have  learned,  for  there  is  no  part  of  our 
exercises  which  helps  them  to  gain  con- 
fidence in  speaking  before  others  more 
than  the  gems.  Some  of  the  shy  ones, 
Ijy  the  gentle  aid  of  the  teacher,  will  de- 
\clop  wonderfully  and  soon  be  eager  to 
repeat  the  memory  gem  they  like  best. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  use  more  than  one 
.gem  in  a  month,  and  some  may  take 
longer  to  learn.  You  need  not  use  the 
ones  suggested  in  the  Juvenile  if  you  find 
others  more  suitable  for  your  class. 

Work  for  November. 

Aim  for  the  Month:  Thanksgiving  and 
gratitude  should  be  shown  in  deeds  as 
\vcll  as  words. 

Let  us  read  all  that  we  can  find  on 
Tlianksgiving,  and  have  our  hearts  at- 
tuned to  the  beauty  of  our  holiday  by 
i.oing  something  to  make  the  aim  of  our 
work  a  reality.  Then  we  will  be  able  to 
lielp  the  children  feel  and  act. 

"Thanksgiving,"  edited  by  Robert 
Ilavcn  Schaufifer,  is  a  good  book  to  read. 

■■.\fter  all  the  best  Thanksgiving  is 
thanks  living." 

Suggestive    Songs: 

"A  Song  of  Thanks."  Holiday  Songs 
p.  72;  or.  Juvenile  Instructor,  Oct.,  1912. 

"Father  and  Mother's  Care,"  Hill,  p. 
74. 

"Thanks  for  Food,"  in  Songs  of  a  Lit- 
tle Child's  Day,  p.  16. 

Rest  Exercises: 

Your  morning  talks  will  suggest  good 
rest    exercises.     Tell    of   the   acti\itics   of 
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the  farmer  in  caring  for  the  harvest,  and 
liome  activities  in  which  the  children  can 
help  to  show  thankfulness,  as  gathering 
chips,    wiping    dishes,    dusting,    etc. 

Memory  Gems: 
"'Now,   what    shall    we    do    in    our   bright 

.    happy  homes? 
And  what  do  "OU  say  is  the  very  best  way 
To  show  we  are  thankful  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing day? 
The  best  thing  that  hearts  that  are  thank- 
ful  can   do 
Is   this:     to   make    thankful    otlier   hearts 

too: 
For    lives    that    are    grateful,    and    sunny 

and  glad. 
To   carry  the   sunshine   to   lives   that   are 
sad. 

"For  children  wlio  liave  all  they  want  and 
to  spare 

Their  good  things  with  poor  little  chil- 
dren   to    share, 

For  this  will  bring  blessing,  and  this  is 
the   way, 

To  show  we  are  thankful  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Da}'." 

"Cheery  hearts  and  smiling  faces. 

Gentle   speech   and   ways. 
Make  a  cloudy,  dull  Thanksgiving, 

Sunniest  of  days." 

First  Sunday 

Morning  Talk:  Lead  children  to  tell 
:ibout  their  clothes  and  to  those  they 
must  give  thanks  to — not  only  the  par- 
ents, the  weaver,  etc.,  but  the  sheep  for 
warm  clothes  and  the  cow  for  shoes. 

Story:  Select  any  good  Thanksgiving 
story. 

"Pattie's  New  Dress,"  p.  191,  and 
"Those  Good  Cookies,"  p.  98,  in  Kinder- 
garten Plan  Book  are  good;  also  "How 
Patty  Gave  Thanks,"  p.  97,  In  the  Child's 
World. 

Second  Sunday. 

Morning  Talk:  Lead  children  to  ap- 
preciate what  their  parents  do  for  them. 

Lesson:     Home  in   the   Mountains. 

Text:     Any  History  of  Utah. 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  named 
Peter.  He  lived  in  the  city  of  Nauvoo. 
His  father  and  mother  had  moved  there 
when  he  was  a  little  baby,  and  they  had 
worked  so  hard  to  make  a  cosv  home  so 
all  could  be  happy  together.  There  were 
flowers  growing  in  the  garden  mother 
liad  planted,  and  the  trees  grew  large  and 
made  pleasant  shade  in  the  summer  time. 
And  best  of  all  to  Peter  was  the  farm 
rear  the  city.  Most  every  day  father 
took  him  there  and  he  watched  the  men 


cut    tlie    wheat    and    hay,    or    gather    the 
\  egetables  for  winter,  and  he  helped  just 
s  much  as  his  little  hands  and  feet  would 
let    him. 

But  Peter  wasn't  always  happy.  He 
couldn't  tell  just  what  was  the  matter, 
but  father's  face  looked  so  sad  and  full 
of  trouble  and  he  often  saw  mother  cry- 
ing. Then  he  would  sit  on  the  doorstep 
to  try  to  thitik  what  it  all  meant.  Mother 
would  not  let  him  go  from  home  in  those 
Ciays,  for  she  told  him  of  wicked  men  who 
liid  come  to  the  city  and  were  trying  to 
take  the  homes  and  farms  from  the  peo- 
ple. 

Then  one  day  father  walked  slowly  into 
:he  hovise  and  said  to  mother,  "We 
will  have  to  go;  if  we  stay  here  much 
longer  those  wicked  men  will  kill  us. 
I'righam  Young  and  some  of  the  brethren 
have  promised  them  that  we  will  go  as 
soon  as  we  can  sell  our  homes  and  farms 
nd  get  ready."  Peter  was  ready  to  cry 
when  he  saw  how  badly  mother  felt. 

After  that  every  one  was  busy  in 
Peter's  home,  and  in  every  home  in  Nau- 
voo. Mother  made  all  the  clothes  she 
could.  Father  made  boxes  to  put  things 
in,  and  bought  a  big  wagon.  He  traded 
everything  they  could  do  without  for 
oxen,  and  oh!  there  were  so  many  things 
to  be  done  I  can't  tell  you  all.  Peter 
helped  as  much  as  he  could  and  ran  er- 
rands for  father  and  mother.  And  at  last 
they  were  read--  to  go. 

It  was  very  cold  weather  when  they 
said  good-by  to  the  dear  old  home.  As 
father  lifted  Peter  into  the  high  wagon 
he  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Peter  must  be 
a  brave  little  'Mormon'  boy  who  is  will- 
ing to  leave  his  home  because  he  loves 
the  Heavenly  Father."  And  how  brave 
Peter  tried  to  be!  It  was  so  cold  that 
lie  could  not  keep  warm.  Mother  and 
f;.ther  tried  so  hard  but  coiild  not  get 
warmer  clothes  for  their  little  Peter. 
So  when  he  was  cold  and  stiff  he  tried 
hard  to  keep  the  tears  back  and  smile 
for  that  was  the  best  way  he  could  say 
"Thank  you"  to  father  and  mother  for 
what  they  were  doing  for  him. 

They  had  to  cross  a  big  river,  but  did 
not  get  in  a  boat  to  cross  it  because  the 
river  was  all  ice  and  the  oxen  pulled  the 
wagon  across  on  the  ice.  When  they 
reached  the  place  where  the  other  Saints 
were   they   camped. 

Father  made  a  house  of  logs  for  theiti. 
It  was  only  one  room,  and  when  the  rain 
fell  it  went  through  the  ceiling,  for  father 
had  no  time  to  make  a  good  strong 
house.  Sometimes  they  had  to  go  to  bed 
hungry.  But  the  saddest  part  of  all  for 
Peter  was  when  mother  was  sick.  And 
there  were  so  many  other  people  sick 
and  hungry  and  cold.     At  last  the  spring- 
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time  came  and  the  warm  sunshine. 
Mother  was  well  again  so  Peter  was. 
happy.  How  thankful  they  were  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  how  hard  they 
worked,  for  they  were  going  on  a  much 
longer  journey,  going  far  away  from  the 
wicked  men  who  had  taken  their  homes 
away  from  them. 

Days  and  days  the  people  traveled  to 
find  the  new  home.  Peter  could  look  all 
around  him  and  see  no  houses  and  no 
people  except  those  who  were  traveling. 
Sometimes  he  walked  by  mother's  side, 
and  sometimes  with  little  boys  and  girls 
who  were  going  to  the  new  home  too. 
When  he  was  tired  he  rode  in  the  wagon. 
One  day  he  said,  "Oh  mother,  what  is 
that  way  oflf  there."  Mother  looked 
where  he  pointed  and  said,  "They  are 
mountains."  Peter  had  never  seen  high 
mountains   before. 

It  took  many  more  days  to  cross  over 
mountains  and  ,go  through  canyons.  At 
last  father  said,  "Here  we  are  in  our  new 
mountain  home."  And  that  night  they 
knelt  down  by  the  wagon  to  thank 
Heavenly  Father  for  brin.ging  them 
safely  to  the  new  home. 

Peter  looked  all  around.  There  were 
no  big  houses,  no  stores,  no  beautiful 
flowers  or  gardens.  Everything  seemed 
so  strange.  Father  said,  "Now  Peter, 
we  must  work.  We  will  soon  have  a 
house."  Peter  wished  that  he  was  big 
and  could  carry  logs  like  father  and  put 
them  in  place.  He  watched  father  and 
the  kind  men  who  helped  him  build  two 
little  rooms  against  another  little  house. 
All  the  houses  were  built  to.gether  and 
just  alike  at  first,  and  they  called  it  the 
fort.  On  the  outside  wall  there  was  no 
window.  Just  a  little  hole  was  made 
large  enough  to  put  a  gun  in.  so  the  wild 
Indians  could  be  driven  away  if  they  tried 
to  harm  the  people.  On  the  inside  wall 
there  was  a  little  door  and  window  for 
e;'ch  room.  "This  little  place  will  have  to 
do  until  we  can  get  a  better  house,"  said 
father  after  it  was  done.  "Now  1  will 
help  some  of  the  other  brethren  with 
their  houses.  That  will  be  the  best  wnv 
to  show  Heavenly  Father  how  thankful 
we  are  for  our  new  home,  won't  it?" 
Peter  said,  "Yes  I'm  s\ire  it  will.''  And 
so  they  all  worked  and  helped  each  other. 

All  through  the  summer  Peter  went 
1-iare-footed.  but  when  the  frost  came  he 
had  to  wear  shoes.  And  when  thev 
wore  out  mother  didn't  know  what  to  ''o 
"I  will  show  vou,"  said  a  kind  lady.  "You 
ran  make  Peter  shoes  out  of  those  skins." 
So  Peter  h'd  shoes  made  from  skins  of 
animals.  Mother  made  father  some 
clothes  from  them  too,  for  father  had 
ivorked  so  hard  in  the  fields  trying  to 
help    the    wheat    and    corn    and    potatoes 


.grow,    that    his    other    clothes    were    all 
vorn  out. 

How  happy  they  were  to  have  some 
potatoes  to  eat,  and  some  bread  when 
'lie  wheat  was  ready.  Mother  gave  the 
poor  sick  lady  next  door  some  of  her 
s'ood  bread  and  Peter  knew  now  that 
tliat  was  the  very  way  to  show  thanks  to 
ihe  Heavenly  Father. 

.^nd  Heavenly  Father  did  help  them  so 
"iich  that  at  last  when  Peter  was  a  big 
lioy  they  had  a  good  home  and  so  did 
Ihe  rest  of  the  people.  They  had  plentj- 
'-f  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear — and 
lived  in  a  beautiful  city  near  the  moun- 
tains. 

("Black-board  work  would  be  helpful  in 
"iving  this  lesson.  The  wagons  and  oxen 
could  be  easily  drawn  and  as  the  story 
■"■ogresses  the  mountains  and  then  the 
fort.) 

Third  Sunday. 

Morning  Talk.  Review  a.gain  the 
work   of   the   farmer   and    the   thanks   we 

■e  to  him  and  to  the  miller. 

Lesson:     The  Crickets  and  the  Gulls 

Text:      Any  history  of  Utah. 

Tn  telling  the  story  keep  in  mind  your 
■•'m.  It  is  most  prominent  at  the  con- 
••l"sion.  We  show  our  gratitude  by  not 
]  illing  any  of  the  birds. 

Fourth   Sunday. 

The   First  Thankssriving  in   Utah. 

Text:  History  of  Utah.  CWhitnev) 
'Tnl    1.  page  380. 

(This  story  is  maini)'  adapted  from 
memories  of  one  of  our  pioneer  sisters.) 

^lary  was  a  little  pioneer  .girl.  She 
was  just  five  vears  old  when  she  rode  in 
a  wagon,  pulled  by  oxen,  and  with  her 
mother  and  father  and  lots  of  other  peo 
pie,  came  to  Utah.  She  saw  the  wild  deer 
and  buffalo  and  the  India'is  and  had  a 
"ood  time  along  the  ■way,  for  mother  and 
father  saw  that  no  dan,gcr  came  to  their 
little    one. 

Rut  when  they  arrived  at  the  new  home 
Mary  didn't  like  it  at  all.  There  were  no 
houses  or  pretty  flowers  and  trees,  like 
there  were  at  the  old  home.  The  wayon 
stopped  near  the  fort  and  !\Iarv  pulled 
her  mother's  dress  so  she  would  notice 
little  daughter  and  said,  "Mother,  don't 
let's  stav  here;  let's  find  a  nice  place," 
Mother  just   smiled   and    said: 

"No,  my  child,  this  is  the  place  where 
our  Heavenly  Father  wants  our  people 
to  stay." 

Mary  found  oihcr  link-  cliildn-n  hv 
ing  in   till-   fort.     They  were  kind   to  her 
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and  she  soon  joined  in  their  games,  for 
they  liked  to  play  hide-and-seek  and  pass 
the  button  just  as  much  as  you  do.  But 
Mary's  mother  and  father  had  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do,  and  sometimes 
mother  had  to  leave  her  little  daughter 
to   help   a   poor   sick   lady. 

When  the  crickets  came  Mary  tried  to 
help,  but  she  was  just  a  little  girl  and 
couldn't  do  much:  but  she  did  watch  the 
gulls  eat  the  crickets.  And  she  knelt 
down  by  her  mother's  knee  to  thank 
Heavenly  Father  for  sending  the  sea- 
gulls to  help  them. 

Then,    when    the    wheat    grew    yellow, 
and    all    the    fruits    and    vegetables    were 
ripening,  everybody  was  so  thankful  that 
thev  said,  "Let  us  have  a  Harvest  Home." 
"Mother    what    is    that?"    asked    Mary 
when  she  heard  people  talking  about  it. 
"We   are   all   going   to   meet    together." 
"Where?"  asked  Mary. 
"You'll  see  very  soon,"  said  mother. 
"Tt  is  to  he  a  Thanksgivin.g  day." 
"What   have    we    to   be    thankful    for?" 
asked  Mary. 

"Mary  can  surely  answer  that  herself 
if  she  tries  hard.  Now  tell  me,"  said 
mother. 

"We  ought  to  thank  Heavenlv  Father 
that  He  brought  us  here  safely,"  said 
Mary,  "and  that  the  crickets  didn't  get 
all  the  crops." 

"Anything  else?"  asked  mother. 
"That  the  Indians  haven't  harmed  u- 
and  that  we  have  food  to  eat  and  clothes 
to  wear."  (Those  clothes  were  not  nearly 
as  nice  and  warm  as  yours,  or  the  food  as 
good  but  Mary  was  thankful  for  what 
she   did   have). 

"Mother,  if  we  sav  our  prayers  and 
thank  Heavenlv  Father,  isn't  that 
enoi'gh?"  asked   Mary. 

"No,"  said  mother.  "We  must  help 
each  other  and  try  to  make  each  other 
happy.  And  for  one  day  we  arc  going 
to  forget  all  our  sorrows  and  be  happy 
together.  Vou  know  Susan  and'  her 
mother  and  brothers  have  lust  come. 
They  haven't  as  many  nice  things  as  wc 
have,  and  everybody  is  going  to  divide 
with  them.  Isn't  that  a  better  way  to 
thank    Heavenly    Father?" 

!Mary  derided  that  it  was,  and  went  out 
to  nlay.  Soon  she  saw  some  men  un- 
loading a  waffon  load  of  logs.  They  had 
been  to  the  canyon  for  them.  Some  holes 
were  dug  in  the  ground  and  a  long  pole 
put  in  each  one.  Logs  were  put  across 
the  top  of  the  holes  and  Marv  saw  that 
they  were  making  a  bowerj'  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fort.  Another  dav  she  watched 
the  men  unload  green  branches  and  tivigs 
they  had  brought  from  the  can--on.  These 
were  put  on  the  roof  and  side  holes. 
Then    boards    were    brought     and     Mary 


watched  the  men  saw  and  hammer  until 
a  number  of  long  tables  and  benches 
were  made.  , 

Mary  didn't  spend  all  her  time  watch- 
ing the  men,  for  there  was  extra  work 
going  on  in  the  little  room  and  she 
wanted  to  help  all  she  could.  Mother 
was  baking  bread,  making  cake,  cooking 
potatoes  and  beans,  and  even  making 
pies.  Mary  hadn't  seen  a  pie  since  she 
left  the  old  home  and  they  did  look  so 
good.  They  were  made  from  wild  berries 
found   in    the   canyon. 

"Why  are  you  making  so  many  pies, 
mother?" 

"So  every  one  can  have  a  taste,"  an- 
swered mother.     , 

At  last  the  great  day  came.  Mary 
had  on  her  best  clothes,  and  so  did 
mother  and  father.  Everybody  tried  to 
look  well  but  they  had  very  few  clothes 
and  it  was  no  easy  task. 

Marv  wasn't  big  enough  to  help  set 
the  tables,  so  she  watched  the  mothers 
fill  them  with  bread,  butter,  cheese,  beef, 
green  corn  and  other  vegetables,  and 
cakes  and  pies,  and  even  watermelons. 
And  she  watched  the  men  fix  large 
bunches  or  sheaves  of  wheat,  rye,  barley 
and  oats  around  the  poles  till  the  bowery 
Ino'-'ed   splendid. 

Then  it  came  time  to  sit  down  to  the 
tables.  Evervbodv  was  there,  strangers 
and  all,  so  that  the  tables  were  soon 
filled;  and  there  wasn't  room  for  every- 
one to  sit  down  first.  So  what  do  vou 
suppose  the  bovs  and  girls  did?  They 
waited  until  mothers  and  fathers  were 
through.  You  see  that  was  one  thing 
they  could  do  to  show  Heavenlv  Father 
how  thankful  they  were  for  mothers  and 
fathers.     Mary  waited,   too. 

When  all  were  in  their  places  one  of 
the  brethren  asked  a  blessing  and  thanked 
Heavenly  Father  for  all  their  blessings. 
Every  one  had  plenty  to  eat  that  day  and 
it   fncted   so  good. 

Such  a  happy  day  it  was,  each  one  try- 
ing to  make  the  others  happy!  They 
sang  sones  and  some  of  the  men  spoke  to 
(he  people.  Mary  liked  the  music  and 
f'n.icing  best,  and  that  night  a  verv  tired 
hut  hannv  little  girl  went  to  her  bed  in 
thf  old  fort. 

Marv  is  a  dear  old  lady  now,  and  lives 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  She  loves  to  talk 
about  that  first  Thanksgiving  day  to  her 
frie"ds  and  dear  erandchildren. 

Application:  What  can  you  do  next 
Thursday  to  show  that  you  are  thankful. 

Fifth  Sunday. 

Worlr  out  a  special  Thankseriving  pro- 
gram for  your  class  and  retell  any  one 
of  the   lessons   of  the   month. 


"That  Flynn  Boy." 


By  John  Henry  Evans. 


XXXII. 


When  Elsie  Woodstock  appeared  in 
the  doorway  of  Gus's  sitting  room,  the 
young  missionary  rose  and  greeted  her 
with  a  cordiaHty  hitherto  unwonted  in 
him. 

"My  dear  Miss  Woodstock,"  he  ex- 
claimed, grasping  her  hand  warmly,  "I 
am  more  than  pleased  to  see  you 
again !"  And  then  he  added,  moving 
a  chair  for  her.    "Will  you  be  seated?" 

Elsie,  on  her  part,  was  equally  dem- 
onstrative. She  took  the  seat  offered 
her.  And  so  the  two  found  them- 
selves on  opposite  sides  of  the  table, 
facing  each  other. 

"First  of  all,  I  want  to  know  if  you 
were  hurt  last  night?" 

Flynn  told  her  what  had  happened 
after  he  saw  her. 

"Isn't  it  a  shame  that  anything  like 
that  can  take  place  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity— I  mean  his  following  you  up 
the  way  he  did  under  such  circum- 
stances?" 

"I  fully  agree  with  you.  Miss  Wood- 
stock." 

"You  are  very  likely  surprised  to 
see  me  here  today,  I  am  sure." 

"Not  any  more  so  than  I  am  at  some 
other  things  that  have  happened  lately 
— or  rather,  things  that  have  not  hap- 
pened." 

"You  mean  my  audacious  appearing 
to  you  last  night?  It  was  extraordin- 
ary, wasn't  it?" 

"Partly  that,  but  partly,  too,  your 
sudden  disappearance  from  among  us. 
We  miss  you  very  much." 

This  bit  of  commonplace  informa- 
tion seemed  to  please  her,  just  as  we 
all  are  gratified  at  being  told  what  we 
already  suspect,  since  it  puts  the  mat- 
ter at  once  beyond  all  doubt. 

"I'm  sure,"  she  said,  "that  you  all 
think  me  the  most  indecisive  person  in 
the  world.  But  I  couldn't  help  it — 
really  I  couldn't." 


"I  took  that  for  granted,  Miss 
Woodstock,  but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
why.  I  wondered  whether  we  had  done 
anything  to  offend  you." 

"Oh  Mr.  Flynn,  how  could  you 
think  so  ?  No  ;  it  was  something  else,  I 
assure  you." 

"As  for  your  being  an  indecisive 
person,  you  are  the  last  one  to  whom 
I  would  think  of  applying  that  word. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  a  person 
who  is  most  capable  of  having  opinions 
and  acting  up  to  them  admirably." 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  me  at  all,"  she 
exclaimed.  "And  you  give  me  alto- 
gether too  much  credit  when  you  say  I 
act  out  my  opinions,  for  that  is  what  I 
am  least  able  to  do." 

Gus  thought  a  moment.  He  appeared 
not  to  understand  the  real  drift  of  her 
words.  Seeing  his  puzzled  look,  she 
added,  which  is  the  fashion  of  women 
in  certain  situations : 

"I  would  do  some  things  I  ought  to 
do — if  I  only  had  the  least  bit  of  cour- 
age." 

"On  my  word.  Miss  Woodstock ! 
You  certainly  don't  lack  courage — I'm 
sure  of  that." 

"Oh,  I  have  a  certain  boldness,  if 
that's  what  vou  mean,  but  not  cour- 
age." 

"Then  T  wish  I  had  what  you  call 
boldness." 

"Why,  Mr.  Flynn!  You  wishing 
for  boldness !  But  what  would  you  do 
with  it?" 

Gus  smiled.  "Perhaps  what  you 
would  do  with  yours." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  dur- 
ing which  he  drummed  on  the  table 
with  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  after  his 
manner,  and  she  pretended  to  be  inter- 
ested in  Hofmann's  "Head  of  Christ," 
hanging  just  above  where  Flynn  was 
sitting.  This  pause,  however,  was  the 
culmination  of  an  obvious  restraint 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  room  ever 
'^ince    the    first    greetings    were    over. 
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There  is  nothing  more  oppressive  than 
the  atmosphere  in  which  two  persons 
are  endeavoring  vainly  to  learn  some- 
thing about  each  other  that  both  want 
to  say  and  cannot.  Elsie  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence  again,  when  she 
said  : 

"I've  come  to  say  goodbye." 

"Oh!  And  so  you're  going  to  leave 
town  ?" 

"No;  I  mean  to  stay  here,  but  I'm 
going  to  leave  you  and  your  people." 

"But  I  thought  you  had  done  that 
aFready.  We  haven't  seen  anything  of 
you  lately." 

"That  was  only  temporary — at  least 
I  intended  it  to  be  but  temporary.  But 
now  I'm  going  for  good." 

"Oh?" 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then. 
from  her : 

"You  don't  seem  a  bit  sorry,  Air. 
Flynn !" 

Gus  must  have  seen  that  little  tremor 
I  if  the  lower  red  lip,  which  the  white 
upper  teeth  bit  into,  and  noted  the 
least  little  quaver  in  the  voice,  which 
she  endeavored  to  laugh  away,  after 
the  fashion  of  girls.  And  it  must  have 
shaken  his  resolution,  if  he  had  any, 
just  a  trifle.  Indeed,  in  his  own  voice, 
when  he  spoke,  there  was  that  colorless 
tone  which  manifests  itself  in  a  strong 
nature  under  high  tension  of  restraint. 

"Miss  Woodstock,"  he  said,  "I  am 
more  sorry  than  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell 
you  now,  and  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  If  I  understood  you  correctly 
when  we  had  our  last  conversation, 
you  had  begun  to  be  interested  in  my 
religion.  Your  leaving  us  now,  under 
these  circumstances,  would  seem  to 
mean  that  you  have  lost  your  interest. 
.Am  I  right?" 

"No;"  she  corrected.  "I  am  by  no 
means  losing  my  interest  in  your  peo- 
ple and  their  faith.  On  the  contrary, 
I  love  them  both  more  than  ever.  That, 
in  fact,  is  the  reason  I  am  doing  what 
I  am  about  to  do." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"Circumstances  have  arisen  that 
leave  me  no  other  choice  in  decencv. 


Will  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  1  am,  and  that  I  have  always  been, 
entirely  sincere  in  my  relations  with 
you?" 

"Why,  Miss  Woodstock!  In  my 
heart  of  hearts  I  have  never  thought 
anything  else  of  you.  There  may  at 
times  have  been  things  connected  with 
you  that,  I  confess,  I  did  not  compre- 
hend. But  I  have  never  really  enter- 
tained any  doubt  as  to  your  sincerity." 

Flynn  remembered  his  dream,  and 
the  spectre  Doubt  again  tormented  his 
soul.  What  in  the  deuce  did  it  mean, 
anyhow  ?  Elsie  noticed  the  confusion 
on  his  face,  but  mistook  its  cause. 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "My  conduct 
must  have  puzzled  you  a  good  deal." 

"If  your  parents  object  to  your  asso- 
ciating with  us  through  fear  that  you 
may  become  a  'Mormon,'  why — " 

'"Oh,  it  isn't  that.  They  don't  even 
know  that  I  am  acquainted  with  you. 
.\nd  then,  even  if  they  did  know  it  and 
object,  it  wouldn't  make  any  differ- 
ence to  me  as  long  as  my  own  con- 
science was  satisfied  in  the  matter. 
That  wasn't  what  I  meant  a  little  while 
ago  when  I  said  that  I  wished  I  had 
courage." 

Gus  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  But  he 
was  clearly  in  a  quardary.  "If  it  isn't 
your  parents,"  he  said,  "then  what  is 
it?  You  see,  I'm  as  curious  as  women 
are  said  to  be  !" 

"Please,  Mr.  Flynn,  do  not  ask  me 
any  questions.  You  know  what  it  re- 
sulted in  last  time.  I  seem  to  be  un- 
able to  keep  anything  from  you,  and  I 
do  xv^ant  to  keep  this  from  you." 

"But,  Miss  Woodstock,  I  don't  think 
you  are  acting  for  the  best  in  this  mat- 
Tfr  of  throwing  us  adrift.  And  then, 
it  may  concern  me,  you  know,  and  sn 
I've  just  got  to  know  your  real  rea- 
son." 

Miss  Woodstock  bent  her  head. 
The  act  was  not  lost  on  her  com- 
]-i:inion.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
U'cnt,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be 
turning  things  over  in  his  mind.  Pres- 
ently he  said : 

"T  think  T  know,  but  I  should  like  to 
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be  sure  about  it.     It  is  connected  with 
me,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Flynn,  please !" 

"What  did  you  mean  last  night  when 
you  spoke  of  the  'gang'  ?  Weren't  you 
thinking  of  the  Rector's  dogs  of  war, 
that  aggregation  of  scoundrels  who 
have  been  hounding  me  lately?" 

"Yes." 

"I  thought  so.  And  the  one  who 
was  following  me  last  night,  was  he 
one  of  them?" 

"He  was." 

"-He  was  mighty  clever.  He  hid  the 
fact  under  the  guise  of  robbery.  You 
see.  Miss  Woodstock,  he  first  saw  me, 
or  at  least  I  first  saw  him,  at  the  post 
office  window  while  I  was  cashing  a 
money  order,  and  the  whole  thing- 
looked  like  an  attack  to  rob  me.  I 
should  never  have  connected  him  with 
the  gang.  Mighty  clever !  But  how 
did  you  know  about  him  ? 

She  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

"You  won't  tell?  Well,  I  know,  any- 
how !  You  got  your  information  about 
him  from  the  ministerial  quartette, 
didn't  you?" 

"Really,  Mr.  Flynn,  you're  a  perfect 
Sherlock  Holmes!  You  ought  to  join 
the  detective  force.  Are  you  going  to 
study  law  when  you  get  home?" 

"But  you  haven't  answered  my  ques- 
tion yet." 

"Yes ;  I  heard  them  talking  aliout 
it." 

"I  knew  it!  Do  you  think  those 
men  will  bother  me  again  ?" 

"They  won't — I  know  they  won't !" 
She  said  this  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  conviction.  "In  fact  it  has  been — " 
She  paused  suddenly  and  colored  . 

Gus's  face  as  suddenly  lighted  up. 

"Aha!"  he  exclaimed.  "The  whole 
secret's  out  at  last!  I've  caught  you, 
after  all !  You  have  bought  off  the 
savage  Rector  with  your  liberty !" 

The  young  man  rose  abruptly  and 
paced  the  room.  Miss  Woodstock 
rose  too.  She  stood  by  the  table,  her 
eye  riveted  on  Gus. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked, 
presently. 


"I  mean  that  you  have  agreed  not  to. 
see  me  any  more  on  condition  that  he 
oppose  me  no  more !  But  I  will  not 
permit  this  blackmailing  on  his  part !" 

"What  will  you  do  about  it?" 

"I'll  dog  your  footsteps !  Every- 
body shall  know  that  we  know  each 
other!  I'll  defy  the  Rector  and  all  his 
war  dogs!  I'll  publish  his  infernal 
plans  to  all  England!" 

"Please  be  calm,  Mr.  Flynn !"  she 
pleaded.  "It  would  do  no  good.  It 
would  only  make  more  trouble  for 
you."  And  then,  after  a  pause,  she 
added,  "And  for  me,  too." 

"Yes,"  he  admitted.  "You're  right. 
It  would  only  create  trouble,  and  good- 
ness knows,  we've  had  enough." 

They  were  now  standing  together  at 
the  end  of  the  table. 

"Let  me  tell  you  the  whole  story, now 
that  you  have  so  shrewdly  guessed  the 
main  features  of  it,"  she  went  on. 
"Let  me  tell  you  everything,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
your  part.  After  our  last  conversation 
three  weeks  ago,  I  called  on  the  Rector 
and  told  him  what  I  thought  of  him. 
Of  course,  he  was  vexed  to  think  that 
his  plan  should  have  gone  awry  that 
way.  And  then  he  vowed  he  would 
drive  you  out  of  town.  'Mr.  Stawell 
was  right  !*  he  cried.  That's  the  Bap- 
tist minister,  you  know.  'Violence  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  do  it,  and  vio- 
lence it  shall  be !'  I  expostulated  with 
him,  but  to  no  purpose." 

".\nd  then  the  gang  was  hired?" 
("rus  interrupted. 

"Yes.  But  }'ou  see  how  their  efforts 
were  circumvented.  The  way  that 
Polyphemus  man  turned  things  topsy- 
turvy was  nothing  short  of  a  miracle ! 
Wasn't  it  perfectly  lovely?'' 

"You  were  there,  were  you  ?" 

"Of  course  I  was !  How  could  I  stay 
away?  But  I  took  care  that  you  didn't 
see  me.  I  hid  behind  a  big  fat  man — 
bless  his  dear  old  heart !" 

She  waited  for  Gus  to  take  in  the 
full  effect  of  this  revelation.  Tlien  she 
went  on — 

".\nd  I  was  at  the  other  meeting,  too 
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and  heard  your  magnificent  address 
when  you  silenced  the  gang!  Oh,  it 
was  all  so  splendid !  I  wanted  so  much 
to  be  up  there  with  you !" 

Her  eyes  fairly  glistened  with  fervor 
and  recollection.  Gus  rewarded  her 
with  a  grateful  look. 

"Well,"  she.  continued,  "the  Rector 
made  me  promise  not  to  go  among  your 
people  again  for  a  while,  although  I 
wouldn't  promise  not  to  see  you  if  1 
could  manage  not  to  be  seen  by  you. 
And  then  I  overheard  Mr.  Stawell 
talking  about  that  fellow  who  followed 
you.  I  went  straight  to  the  Rector  and 
took  back  my  promise  not  to  see  your 
people.  It  was  then  we  came  to  the 
agreement  about  the  opposition." 

"And  you  promised  not  to  see  me 
again?" 

"Yes — after  this  once.  This  is  the 
last  time.  -I  had  to  come  to  tell  you, 
you  know,  so  you  wouldn't  misunder- 
stand. But  I  didn't  intend  to  tell  you 
as  much  as  I  have." 

"I  still  think.  Miss  Woodstock,  that 
you  ought  not  to  do  it.  Neither  the 
Rector  nor  his  imps  of  darkness  nor 
Satan  himself  can  do  anything  perma- 
nently to  hinder  the  work  of  God.  We 
nmst  have  faith  in  the  inherent  nature 
of  truth,  you  know." 

"But  doesn't  the  Lord  help  us  only 
when  we  show  a  disposition  to  help 
ourselves  ?" 

"To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  But  there 
ought  to  be  a  limit  somewhere  as  to 
what  we  do  in  the  way  of  help." 

"Just  think,  Mr.  Flynn,  what  a  lot  of 
good  you  can  do  here  if  only  you  are 
let  alone !" 

"Opposition,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
aids  the  truth,  calls  attention  to  it,  cre- 
ates an  investigating  desire." 

"Up  to  a  certain  point — that's  it !" 
she  snatched  at  the  only  opening  in  his 
answer.  "But  it's  passed  that  point  al- 
ready. You  saw,  yourself,  what  it 
came  to  last  night.  If  you  had  been 
killed,  your  death  would  have  been  laid 
to  a  mere  robber,  and  no  one  would 
have  suspected  that  religious  men  were 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all !" 


"I  can't  quite  make  out,''  Gus  said, 
"just  why  the  Rector  would  rather  see 
me  succeed  in  Macclesfield  with  every- 
body else  than  you  instead  of  succeed- 
ing with  you  and  failing  with  every- 
body else." 

"That's  easy,"  she  replied.  You  see, 
he  thinks  more  of  me  than  he  does  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  here !"  Gus 
looked  at  her  curiously.  "He  asked  me 
to  marry  him  not  long  ago  1"  she  added 
laughingly. 

Gus's  face  obviously  took  on  alarm. 

"But  you're  not  going  to,  are  you?" 
He  made  a  motion  as  if  he  would  take 
her  hand,  but  he  did  not  do  so. 

"It  doesn't  look  as  if  I  were,  does 
it?"  she  played. 

"But  say  yes  or  no — it  will  satisfy 
me  better!" 

"Well,  no !  then." 

"Can't  I  do  anything  to  persuade 
you  from  doing  this  abominable 
thing?" 

"Nothing!  I  have  made  up  my 
mind.  It  is  for  your  good  in  more 
ways  than  one,  as  you  are  fond  of  say- 
ing." 

Gus  was  too  inexperienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  to  know  that  a 
woman,  as  indeed  most  people,  but 
women  more  than  men,  rarely  battles 
for  a  mere  abstract  principle.  The  prin- 
ciple, before  it  can  arouse  her  full  en- 
thusiasm, has  to  be  embodied  in  some 
person.  And  if  the  person  in  whom  is 
embodied  the  principle  is  one  whom 
she  loves,  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  which 
high-minded  devotion  and  loyalty  is 
capable  that  she  will  not  make  for 
the  idea.  And  so  nothing  that  he  could 
say  against  her  intentions  in  the  mat- 
ter had  any  effect  whatever. 

"It  won't  be  for  long,"  he  pleaded, 
"a  month  at  longest;  for  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  releasing  me  from 
this  conference.  I  leave  in  another 
four  weeks." 

Miss  Woodstock's  face  instantly  lost 
all  color.  "And  you're  going  to  leave 
England,"  she  said,  in  evident  excite- 
ment, "to  go  to  America?" 
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"No ;  I  am  to  go  to  Liverpool, 
where  I  shall  probably  remain  till  I  am 
released  to  go  home." 

"And  when  will  that  be?" 

"I  can't  tell.  Missionaries  are  usu- 
ally kept  about  two  years,  but  I  have 
already  been  here  more  than  that  time. 
I  hardly  expect  to  be  kept  in  the  mis- 
sion six  months  more — that  will  be 
three  years." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

Pretty  soon  she  said,  "And  then,  I 
suppose,  I  shall  never  see  you  again?" 

"That,  Miss  Woodstock,  you  have 
already  ruled  yourself  by  your  decision 
not  to  come  among  us  again." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she  said  simply. 

She  glanced  round  the  room  as  one 
who  is  taking  a  last  look  at  long-loved 
objects,  meantime  tapping  lightly  on 
the  floor  with  her  foot.  "I  must  go," 
she  said  with  emphasis,  at  the  same 
time  extending  her  hand  to  the  young 
missionary.  "I've  stayed  too  long,  I'm 
afraid." 

Gus   took   her   proffered   hand   and 


gripped  it  hard.  "Miss  Woodstock," 
he  said,  "I  am  extremely  moved  to 
know  that  you  are  willing  to  do  so 
much  for  me,  even  if  I  don't  altogether 
approve  of  your  way  of  doing  it.  You 
stand  as  loyally  by  me  as  if  you  had 
known  me  all  your  life,  instead  of  only 
a  few  months.  It  is  the  first  time  since 
I'm  here  that  any  one  has  done  that. 
Heretofore  I've  had  to  fight  my  bat- 
tles alone,  so  far  as  any  mortal  is  con- 
cerned, and  they  have  been  hard  ones, 
too.  And  so  I  can  appreciate  your 
sympathy  with  me  accordingly." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  placed 
his  unoccupied  hand  lightly  on  her 
shoulder — a  perilous  thing  to  do  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

"I  suppose,  then,  that  we  shall  never 
see  each  other  again  ?" 

"It  seems  not,"  she  almost  whis- 
pered, turning  away  her  head. 

"Goodbye!" 

"Goodbye!" 

(to  be  continued.) 


My  Baby. 

By  Annie  Malin. 

Oh  what  is  more  sweet  than  my  baby's  face, 

Or  the  smile  on  his  rosy  lips? 
And  what  is  more  dear  than  his  dimpled  hands 
With  clasp  more  strong  than  iron  bands 

In  the  tiny   finger-tips  ? 

Oh  what  is  more  clear  than  the  heavenly  light 

Which  shines  from  my  baby's  eyes 
As  I  clasp  him  close  with  a  loving  kiss 
Which  fills  my  heart  with  purer  bliss 
Than  auoht  beneath  the  skies? 


God  bless  and  watch  over  my  baby  dear. 

'Tis  my  prayer  both  by  day  and  night. 
May  he  ever  be  pure  and  true  and  sweet. 
And  may  angels  guide  his  little  feet 

In  the  path  of  Truth  and  Light. 


The  Mallard  Duck. 


By  Claude  T.  Barnes. 

M.  S.  P.  R.;  M.  B.  S.  W.;  M.  A.  O.  U.;  President  Utah  Audubon  Society. 

Special  Characteristics — Male  (winter  and  breeding  plumage) ;  Four  of  the  upper  tail  coverts  re- 
curved; head  and  neck,  down  to  white  collar,  iridescent  green;  chest  dark  chestnut  brown;  belly  and 
^'ides  gray;  wing  with  iridescent  violet  green  speculum  bordered  by  black  and  white  bars;  rump  and 
upper  and  lower  tail  coverts  black.     Male  in  summer  plumage  like  female. 

Female  and  juvenile:  Entire  plumage  mottled,  scalloped,  and  streaked  with  dusky  and  buff  except 
for  plain  butf  chin  and  white  under  surface  of  wing;  buff  predominating  on  belly;  wing  as  in  the  male. 
Length,    20-25;    wing,    10.25-12.00:   bill,    2.00-2.40. 


When  the  first  autumnal  tints 
brighten  the  mountainside  and  the 
cool,  crisp  mornings  gradually  per- 
.suade  us  to  button  our  coats  again, 
what  sportsman  does  not  begin  to 
think  of  the  approaching  duck-days 
when  once  more  he  may  watch  in  the 
>li)Ughs?  It  is  the  primitive  instinct 
beckoning  us  to  the  wilds,  prompting 
us  to  prepare  for  the  cold  blasts  and 
scarcity  of  winter.  If  you  have  not  felt 
the  call  you  know  not  what  it  means 
to  endure  the  murky  water  of  the 
swamp,  the  mud  of  the  marsh  "Ijlind" 
and  the  cold  drizzle  of  fall  rains,  with- 
out a  murmur  and,  indeed,  in  perfect 
bliss — if  the  "flight"  is  good.  True, 
some  may  prefer  to  make  arduous 
climbs  among  the  pines  and  over  the 
ridges,  rifle  in  hand,  after  deer ;  but 
he  who  has  once  passed  through  the 
hardships,  the  excitement  and  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  real  "duck  day"  will  lit- 
tle begrudge  the  mountain-climber  h's 
finely  spiked  trophy. 

Go  where  you  will,  you  will  find  that 
the  mallard  is  not  only  the  best  known 
hut  also  most  highly  prized  duck  ;  its 
flight  is  rather  steady,  it  is  exceedingly 
wary  and  its  flesh  is  delicious.  It  is 
distributed  all  over  North  America, 
breeding  from  Northern  United  States 
to  Alaska  and  wintering  in  Panama. 
It  feeds  extensively  on  wild  rice,  vari- 
ous grains  and  seeds,  and  is  very  fat 
lay  the  time  it  commences  its  fall  mi- 
gration. 

It  is  only  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  that  the  male  bird  has  his 
splendid,  iridescent  plumage,  for  from 
the  time  the  female  lays  her  eggs  in 
the  spring  until  the  vast  flocks  gather 
in  the  autumn,  the  male  cannot  be  dis- 
tinenished  from  her.     The  sombre  col- 


oring of  the  female  is  an  excellent  pro- 
tection as  by  remaining  perfectly  still 
on  the  nest  she  can  readily  escape  de- 
tection though  one  really  be  looking 
right  at  her. 

The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground  in 
grass  and  weeds  and  is  well  lined  with 
down  with  wh'ch  the  eggs  are  always 
covered  when  the  old  birds  are  away. 
The  eggs,  6  to  10,  are  pale  olive  or 
bufify  green. 

While  duck  clubs  everywhere  are 
endeavoring  with  fair  success  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  ducks  by  plant- 
ing wild  rice  and  other  attractions 
there  is  little  doubt  that  automatic  and 
"pump"  guns  are  gradually  decreasing 
the  annual  supply.  To  counteract  this 
many  men  interested  in  game  preser- 
vation have  recently  taken  seriously  to 
the  breeding  of  ducks  for  the  market. 
These  attempts  have  included  the  can- 
vas back,  redhead,  black  duck,  pintail 
and  the  mallard  ;  but  the  last  named 
seems  to  be  the  only  species  that  really 
thrives  under  domestication.  The  mal- 
lard is  a  persistent  and  successful 
Ijreeder  readily  accustoming  itself  to 
parks,  and  to  captivity.  Success  de- 
pends upon  the  indiviflual :  but  there  is 
no  quest'on  that  the  raising  of  mal- 
lards can  be  made  profitable  under 
proper  guidance.  Dr.  W.  T.  Horna- 
day  and  L.  S.  Crandall  recently  wrote 
for  the  New  York  Game  Commission 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Breeding  Mallard 
Ducks  for  Market,"  copies  of  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Commission 
at  Albanv,  N.  Y.,  for  ten  cents.  It 
covers  the  subject  thoroughly. 

In  severe  winters  many  mallards  re- 
maining North  are  starved  to  death 
when  their  feeding  places  freeze  over : 
and    in   various  places  throughout  the 
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countr}',  such  as  for  instance  in  New 
York  and  in  Salt  Lake  county,  thous- 
ands are  occasionally  the  victims  of  an 
nn-diagnosed  malady  commonly  called 
"duck     cholera"     (intestinal    coccidio- 


sis)  ;  but  on  the  whole  this  excellent 
game  bird  is  maintaining-  itself  and  for 
many  years  to  come  will  be  the  delight 
of  the  sportsman. 


Song  of  Life  and  Death. 

(Old    Tune— "Lily    Dale.") 
By  L.  Liila  Greene  Riehards. 

Tlurij  is  glory  and  light  in   the  pathwa.-  ni.icK'  bri.ylU 

For  the  spirit  borne  home  to  our  God; 
There   is   honor   and    rest    to   the   silent    form    dressed 

For  its  safe,  quiet  home  'neath  the  sod. 
Peace  ever,  pain  never;  Death  is  the  call 
Unto  mansions  above,     wherein   infinite  love 

Waits  a  just  resurrection   for  all. 

The  mysterious  gloom  time  has  hung  'r  'iiul  the  liunli, 
The  truth's  clear  light  from  heaven  dispells, 

Comprehends  and  makes  plain  how  tliL'  .Sa\iiir,  nuev  >l.iin, 
Now  in   fullness  of  excellence  dwells. 

Hope  ever,  faint  never;   Death  is  the  Uey 

Jesus  holds  and  extends  tn  admit  us.  Ili^   friiiuN, 
Tnio    Fife    everlasting   and    free. 

\\  itii  I  he  fragrance  of  flnwi'rs  n'cr  the  dear  dead  of  ours. 

Let   the   incense   of  gratitude   rise, 
I-"rir   the   tokens    revealed,   for   the   promises   sealed. 
.  r)f  a  Fife  where  no  dear  ones  e"cr  dies. 
Trust    ever,   doubt   never;    Death  is  the  dn.ir 
\\  r  ^hall  cuter  and   find  our  Redeemer  ninsl   kind, 
.And    with    love<l    ones    rejoice    ever    more 


Notes  on  Our  History. 
By  D.   IV.  Parratt. 


No.   9.     Conflicting   Accounts   of   Cibola. 

When  De  Yaca  and  party  completed 
their  wonderful  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness to  Culican,  the  haughty  Cortes 
was  still  living  in  Mexico.  However, 
by  this  time  he  had  been  stripped  of  his 
authority  and  one  Antonio  de  Mendoga 
ruled  as  the  great  viceroy  in  his  stead. 
The  thrilling  stories  related  by  De 
Vaca's  party,  especially  by  the  negro, 
Kstevanico  or  Little  Steve,  reached  the 
ears  of  the  new  ruler.  The  Spaniards 
directly  interested  urged  upon  Mendoga 
their  claims  regarding  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  the  seven  wealthy  cities  in  the 
far  north  and  they  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  viceroy  to  lose  no  time  in 
sending  a  well  equipped  expedition  to 
conquer  these  northern  centers  of  glory 
and  gold.  We  recall  how  the  wjse  Men- 
doga respectfully  declined  to  take^  active 
part  in  fitting  out  such  an  expedition  in- 
volving so  much  expense  and  so  many 
soldiers  until  he  procured  more  definite 
and  positive  information  regarding  the 
cities  and  the  routes  leading  to  them. 
His  idea  was  to  send  a  small  party  of 
reliable  men  to  explore  the  country,  lo- 
cate the  cities,  and  give  advice  relative  to 
future  plans.  A  number  of  bold,  adven- 
turous Spaniards  offered  themselves  for 
this  important  mission,  but  perhaps  the 
person  most  concerned  was  an  influential 
Franciscan  monk  of  exceptional  ability 
who  had  to  his  credit  extensive  experi- 
ences incident  to  travel  in  Mexico  and 
South  America.  Fray  Marcos  was  his 
name.  He  had  witnessed  some  of  the 
famous  displays  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
southern  continent  and  had  been  present 
at  the  time  much  of  it  wa<;  confiscated  by 
the  intruding  Spaniards.  He  seemed 
hungry  to  have  this  experience  dupli- 
cated in  the  Seven  Cities  of  the  distant 
north.  It  was  but  natural  then  thatthe 
great  viceroy  should  intrust  this  anxious 
and  experienced  monk  with  the  task  of 
finding  the  Seven  Cities  of  coveted 
wealth. 

Fray  Marcos  after  persuading  a  broth- 
er friar  to  accompany  him  and  after  se- 
curing the  services  of  Little  Steve  as 
guide  and  of  few  Pima  Indians  as_  ser- 
vants, began  his  famous  hunting  trip  in 
search  of  mightv  cities.  None  but  the 
heartiest  of  receptions  greeted  the  little 
party  on  its  way.  On  and  on  its  mem- 
bers plodded  until  they  reached  the  In- 
dian village  of  Matape.  Here  they  ea- 
gerly listened  to  inviting  accounts  of  a 
magnificent     country    about     thirty     days 


still  further  northward.  This  country 
supported  seven  large  cities.  Just  what 
the  Indians  really  said  about  the  place 
and  its  cities  is  quite  difficult  for  us  to 
learn,  for  certain  it  is  that  Marcos  was 
determined  to  find  evidence  that  would 
substantiate  his  preconceived  notions  of 
wealth  and  glory.  At  any  rate  the  stories 
told  by  the  Matapes  fired  the  little  party 
with  determination   to  push  on. 

Little  Steve  was  sent  ahead  to  an- 
nounce the  coming  of  the  friars  and  to 
make  ready  for  their  reception.  The 
negro  reached  the  first  of  the  pueblo  vil- 
lages and  was  immediately  given  a  good 
welcome,  but  his  arrogance  and  inde- 
cency so  outraged  the  natives  that  they 
excluded  him  from  the  village  and  short- 


MciKI    I\[)I.\.\S    E.\1£CUTINC,  THE  .SNAKE 
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Moki  Pueblo  in  the  Background. 

ly  afterward  he  was  killed  by  the  dis- 
gusted Indians.  "Marcos  soon  had  word 
of  it  and  beat  a  precipitate  retreat." 
However,  before  so  doing  the  monk,  ac- 
cording to  his  story,  stealthily  mounted 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  from  which  he  saw 
the  flourishing  cities,  and  then  he  re- 
turned to  Mexico  with  glowing  accounts 
of  the  great  things  he  had  heard  and 
seen. 

The  vilages  visited  by  Fstevan  was, 
bv  the  natives,  called  Cibola.  This  name 
afterward  became  applied  to  all  the  vil- 
lages or  cities  and  thus  vvc  get  the 
"Seven  Cities  of  Cibola."  Just  where  the 
seven  cities  were  is  even  to  this  day 
rather  uncertain,  but  apparently  they 
were  somewhere  in  the  region  now 
claimed  by  .Arizona  or  New  Mexico.  The 
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historian,  John  Fiske,  holds  that  the 
seven  cities  were  the  seven  Zuni  pueblos 
of  Nevvr  Mexico  and  in  support  of  this 
points  to  a  tradition  still  told  among 
some  of  the  Zuni  Indians.  This  is  to  the 
eflfect  that  a  long  time  ago  a  black  Mex- 
ican came  from  the  south.  He  was  a 
bad  man.  He  insulted  the  Indians  and 
the  Indians  killed  him.  Not  many  moons 
after  this  a  whole  army  of  white  Mex- 
icans (Spaniards)  came  and  after  a  hard 
fight  the  Indians  had  to  give  in  to  the 
Mexicans. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  as 
the  monk  was  making  his  way  back  from 
the  Seven  Cities  he  related  in  glowing 
terms  his  account  of  the  wonderful  places 
to  Francis  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  at  that 
time  governor  of  the  young  province  of 
New  Galicia.  Coronado  seems  to  have 
believed  the  tale  and  consequently  ac- 
companied the  friar  back  to  Mexico 
where  they  had  a  secret  conference  with 
M?ndoza.  Evidently  the  viceroy  was  not 
quite  so  ready  to  take  in  all  the  monk 
reported  for,  on  the  side,  he  delegated 
one  Melchior  Diaz  to  head  a  little  party 
with  instructions  to  follow  up  the  friar's 
trail  and  to  make  complete  reports  of 
findings  made  en  route.  The  report 
when  finally  given  included  an  accurate 
.•■nd  truthful  description  of  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola  and  also  the  solemn 
declaration    that    no    wealth    in    gold    or 


precious  stones  worth  the  effort  to  get 
were  encountered  in  the  cities  or  in  the 
country  round-about.  The  account  thus 
given  by  Diaz  later  proved  to  be  an  hon- 
est one  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  direct  contradiction  with  that 
sriven  by  the  popular  Franciscan  monk. 
Diaz  was  but  a  common  officer  while 
INIarcos  was  an  influential  member  of  a 
holy  order.  According  to  popular  opin- 
ion a  monk's  word  was  to  be  regarded 
as  something  sacred  and  as  such  should 
stand  against  that  of  a  soldier.  Marcos 
held  to  his  stories  and  urged  them  into 
quite  general  acceptance  while  the  re- 
ports made  by  Diaz  seem  to  have  gained 
but  little  recognition.  Coronado  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  the  monk  and 
urged  the  sending  of  a  powerful  and  well 
provisioned  army  into  the  North  in  quest 
of  cities  and  gold.  Mendoza  was  not  so 
enthusiastic;  his  trust  in  Diaz  was  not 
entirely  shaken.  He  was  not  so  sure  of 
the  vast  riches  stored  in  the  Cibola 
cities,  however  he  willinly  gave  Coro- 
nado a  commission  to  take  an  army 
northward,  providing  the  expense  and 
responsibility  be  shouldered  by  the  gov- 
ernor. To  this  one-sided  proposition 
Coronado  readily  agreed  and  at  once  set 
to  work  makinp-  extensive  preparations 
tn  carry  out  in  fullest  detail  the  terms 
and  purposes  of  the  commission. 


The  Cure. 


I've  got  a  tiny  little  brother 
.All  tucked  down  in  the  crib  by  mother. 
He  look.s  as  if  he'd  run  a  race, 
Because  he  has  the  reddest  face. 
Mine  gets  red  too,  when  I  am  tanned 
From  playing  in  the  seaside  sand ; 
.\nd  mother  rubs  a  cold  cream  wliite 
On  the  burned  patches  every  night. 
.\nd  so  I  gently  tiptoed  in 
.\nd  rubbed  cold  cream  on  baby"s  skin. 
He  squirmed  and  did  not  like  the  game, 
And  then  he  yelled,  and  nursie  came. 
She  sa'd  I  mu.st  be  punished  long 
For  doing  such  a  dreadful  wrong. 
I'm  doing  penance  now  for  fair; 
I'm  tied  down  in  the  rocking  chair. 


The  Alpine  Stake  Tabernacle. 

B\  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner. 


Whether  or  not  the  Alpine  Stake 
Tabernacle  located  at  American  Fork- 
is  the  most  beautiful  tabernacle  in  the 
Church  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste 
or  personal  preference.  It  represents, 
however,  one  form  of  beauty  which  is 
highly  commendable,  because  it  is  a 
form  of  beauty  which  is  both  striking 
and  lasting.  One  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  architecture,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  appearance,  is  that  geomet- 
rical proportion  which  is  sometimes 
called      s\'mmetrv.         \\'henever     the 


relative  proportions  of  every  side,  cor- 
ner, angle,  and  in  fact  in  all  its  related 
parts. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  Alpine 
Stake  Tabernacle  at  American  Fork 
will  grow  in  beauty  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  as  years  go  by.  It 
is  simple  in  its  outlines,  graceful  in 
curves,  true  in  its  proportions,  and 
wifhal  stately  in  form.  Such  beauty 
in  form  is  not  so  easily  attained  when 
buildings  are  adorned  by  towers, 
spires,  and  domes.     Buildings  of  that 


proper,  relations  of  height,  width,  and 
length  are  disturlied  by  the  excesses  of 
one  or  the  other,  there  is  a  want  of 
proportion  that  becomes  more  striking 
and  more  unsightly  with  time  and 
familiarity. 

Travelers  and  architects  are  often 
wont  to  declare  that  the  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  city  of  Brussels.  Belgium,  is 
tlH'  most  beautiful  structure  in  the 
wiirld.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  charm 
in  that  its  beauty  grows  upon  one  as 
one  continues  to  gaze  upon  it  from  day 
til  (lav.  Many  decades  have  passed 
^ince  its  construction  and  each  decafle 
w  itncsses  a  growing  admiration  for  its 
wonderful      beauty    expressed    in    the 


class  often  contain  a  beauty  which 
comes  rather  from  the  noveltv  of  the 
design  and  attendant  decorations  tiian 
from  the  harmony  of  the  proportions. 
Too  many  of  our  public  buildings 
merely  express  the  fashions  of  the  day. 
In  a  few  years  they  are  altogether  out 
of  style.  The  form  of  beauty,  there- 
fore, expressed  in  the  Alpine  Stake 
Tabernacle  by  reason  of  its  simplicity 
and  its  lasting  qualities  of  style,  is 
worthy  of  the  attentive  considerat'on 
of  those  who  bear  the  important  re- 
^'^onsibilitv  of  giving  to  our  public 
buil'lings  an  cducat'onal  value  among 
!'•  •   ]icoplc. 


Nettie's  Housecleaning. 

B\!  L.  Liila  Greene  Riehards. 

Aunt  Maud  had  written  tliat  she  was 
coming  to  visit  her  brother  and  his 
family,  and  to  attend  the  October  Con- 
ference. Her  little  daughter  Violet 
would  come  with  her  to  play  with  Net- 
tie. 

"Is  \"i  coming  to  play  with  me, 
motha?"  asked  three  year  old  Nettie 
gleeful!)',  after  hearing  her  aunt's  let- 
ter read. 

"Yes,  in  a  few  days,  Nettie,"  an- 
swered her  mother,  Mrs.  Park. 

"I  will  wash  the  windows  in  my 
room  this  afternoon,  mother,  and  have 
everyth'ng  in  perfect  order  there  as 
aunt  loves  to  have  things,  and  she  and 
\'i  can  have  the  room  for  theirs  while 
they  are  here,"  suggested  Emma  who 
was  fourteen  years  old  and  quite  an 
able  housekeeper  for  one  of  that    age. 

"You  are  a  dear,  kind  daughter,  Em- 
ma," said  Mrs.  Park,  "to  think  and 
plan  so  readily  and  unselfishly  for  me, 
and  I  shall  accept  your  suggestion  with 
thanks.  You  know  I  must  be  at  the 
Rel-ef  Society  hall  this  afternoon.   And 

Brother  B has  phoned  me  that  he 

would  like  me  to  be  prepared  to  lead 
the  discussion  in  our  Parents'  Class  in 
Sunday  School  next  Sunday,  as  the 
one  appointed  last  week  has  sent  him 
an  excuse  and  cannot  be  there.  I  shall 
have  to  give  some  time  for  special 
preparation  on  the  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed.. And  I  do  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  kindness  in  helping  with 
plans  to  make  Aunt  Maud's  visit  pleas- 
ant for  her  and  easy  for  me,  my  good 


girl!"  Emma  smiled,  kissed  her  mother 
and  patted  her  cheek  for  reply. 

"I  must  wash  my  doll-house  and  all 
the  th'ngs,  motha,  they's  weal  dirty," 
said  Nettie. 

"You  help  sister  with  her  work  Net- 
tie," answerd  the  mother. 

"And  do  not  try  to  do  your  house- 
cleaning  until  she  is  ready  to  show  you 
and  help  you  !" 

"Nettie  can  play  with  baby  and 
amuse  him  for  awhile,"  said  Emma. 

Mrs.  Park  placed  her  nine  months' 
old  baby  on  a  rug  on  the  floor,  kissed 
the  three  children  good-bye  and  went 
away  to  her  Relief  Society  work. 

Nettie  played  nicely  with  her  baby 
brother  .  for  half  an  hour  then  he 
coaxed  to  be  taken  up  and  put  in  his 
crib  to  rest.  Emma  attended  to  him 
and  he  was  soon  sleeping  the  happy 
sleep  of  healthful  babyhood. 

Nettie  took  one  of  her  sister's  aprons 
which  had  just  been  exchanged  for  a 
larger  one,  and  with  a  little  persuasion 
got  Emma  to  fasten  it  on  her.  Then 
by  hunting  about  a  few  moments  she 
found  something  she  thought  would  do 
for  a  dust-cap  which  she  put  on  her 
head,  and  was  ready  for  work. 

She  peeped  slily  into  her  sister's 
room.  Emma  was  washing  her  -wind- 
ows and  did  not  notice  the  child. 

Very  carefully  and  quietly  Nettie 
removed  her  doll-house  from  its  corner 
to  a  bench  on  the  porch. 

The  bird  swinging  and  eating  in  its 
cage  out  in  tb.e  autumn  sunshine  began 
to  sing  cheerily  as  if  to  welcome  the 
little  girl  with  the  "domestic  science" 
air. 

Nettie    nearly    filled    her    water-pail 


'She  luwl  scrubbed  tlic  inside  of  the  walls  of  her  house.' 
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and  w  a>h-l)asin  wilh  water.  TIk-ii 
tDssing-  chairs,  doll  bed  and  pillow  into 
the  basin,  she  dipped  her  little  mop 
into  the  bucket  and  lifted  it  to  her 
window,  feel'ng  she  was  now  really  at 
work  with  her  house-cleaning. 

She  had  not  thought  to  remove  the 
pretty  curtains  from  the  windows,  and 
soon  they  were  all  soaked,  dripping  and 
looking  like  rags. 

Seeing  what  she  had  done,  and  feel- 
in  f  she  had  not  been  very  successful 
w  'th  her  window  washing  she  thought 
she  must  do  something  to  make  a  bet- 
ter showing  of  her  attempt  at  house- 
cleaning. 

She  next  scrubbed  the  inside  of  the 
walls  of  hsr  house  which  were  covered 
with  dainty  wall-paper.  This  she  also 
made  a  mess  of,  scrubbing  holes  in  the 
paper  in  many  places  and  making  the 
bright  colors  run  together  and  look 
muddy  and  ugly. 

When  she  rested  a  moment  and 
looked  at  what  she  had  done,  a  great 
]5ain  came  over  her,  so  heavy  that  it 
nearly  knocked  her  ofif  her  feet 

Her  house  with  its  furniture  had  been 
made  for  her  by  her  dear  brother  and 
sister,  Hal  and  Emma,  and  given  to 
lier  on  her  birthda}-.  And  now  she 
had  spoiled  them  all.  The  chairs  and 
bed  were  all  water  soaked  and  d'rty 
looking  and  would  never  be  prettv  anv 
more. 

At  last  when  the  little  girl  fully 
realized  the-  sad  ruin  she  had  made 
of  her  much  valued  property,  she  could 
contain  her  grief  no  longer  but  burst 
out  with  a  loud,  piteous  wail  which 
brought  her  s'ster  to  her  instantl\'. 

"What  is  it  Nettie?"  cried  lunma 
breathlessly. 

"Look!"  screamed  the  child,  "My 
things  are  all  spoiled  !"  And  wrapping 
her  face  in  her  sister's  apron  she 
sobbed  hopelessly. 

The  little  bird  in  its  cage  had  been 
singing  so  joyously.  But  when  Net- 
tie's cries  of  grief  sounded  out  so  loud 
and  sorrowful  the  bird's  song  sank  to 
a  low,  sympathetic  twitter,  as  if  it 
Wduld    like   to   console   the   child    wjio 


for  some  cause  seemed  to  be  so  badlv 
hurt. 

"Don't  cry  so,  Nettie!"  said  Emma 
tenderly.  "H  you  had  minded  what 
mother  told  you,  I  could  have  shown 
you  and  you  would  not  have  spoiled 
your  playthings.  Hush,  so  you  won't 
waken  baby !" 

Nettie  put  her  hands  over  her  mouth 
and  tried  to  keep  her  noise  back.  Em- 
ma pitied  her  almost  heartbroken  little 
sister  and  tried  to  soothe  her.  She 
sat  down  in  a  rocker  and  taking  the 
child  on  her  lap  rodted  gently  for  a 
few  moments.  The  tired,  disappointed 
baby  housekeeper  soon  sobbed  herself 
to  sleep. 

When  Mrs.  Park  returned  liomc 
from  her  Relief  Society  meeting  slu' 
found  both  babies  sleeping  quietly  and 
Emma  going  steadily  forward  with 
her  work  "What  a  blessed  mother 
I  am  !"  she  said  cheerily. 

Emma  took  her  mother  to  the  door 
that  opened  onto  the  porch  and  pointed 
to  Nettie's  house-cleaning  which  had 
not  yet  been  cleared  away. 

The  mother  expressed  much  regret 
over  the  spoiled  condition  of  her  small 
daughter's  playthings,  and  said  she 
could  not  understand  why  Nettie  who 
was  naturally  so  good  and  easily  man- 
aged should,  at  times,  be  so  forgetfid 
or  willful  and  think  she  iiinst  have 
her  own  way. 

"Never  mind  mother!"  said  Emma 
consolingly,  "Hal  and  I  can  fix  thes; 
things  up  beaut' fully  this  evening  and 
tomorrow  evening  and  make  them 
nicer  than  before." 

"I  do  not  want  you  to  mend  the 
matter  so  soon,  Emma!"  said  the 
mother  emphatically.  "I  hope  you  did 
not  tell  Nettie  it  could  be  done  at  all." 

"I  did  not  think  of  it  or  I  certa-nly 
should  have  told  her.  she  felt  so  ter- 
ribly bad  when  she  discovered  what 
she  had  done,"  Emma  replied. 

"Well,  let  her  feel  as  badly  over  it 
as  she  can,  and  for  a  long  time  too," 
replied  Mrs.  Park  relentlessly.  "She 
has  teased  a  dozen  times,  perhaps 
more,   since   \'ou    started   to   school  tc 
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be  allowed  to  do  her  'house-cleaning,' 
and  I  have  had  to  keep  telling  her  that 
there  are  differences  in  houses,  that 
some  would  be  spoiled  with  cleaning 
like  others  must  have,  and  that  hers 
would  have  to  wait  for  its  cleaning 
until  you  could  help  her,  because  it 
would  have  to  be  done  carefully.  Now, 
because  I  was  away  today  she  has 
taken  upon  herself  to  do  as  she  has 
been  wanting  to  in  disobedience  to  my 
instructions  to  her.  Let  her  bear  the 
result  of  that  disobedience  until  she, 
at  least  partially,  understands  what 
disobedience  means  and  what  is  likely 
to  follow  it.  I  am  glad  she  has  a  will 
of  her  own.  but  she  must  learn  to  con- 
trol it.  I  hke  her  disposition  to  be 
ready  to  take  and  bear  responsibilit'es, 
like  your  own,  Emma,  but  she  must 
learn  to  listen  to  older  people  and  not 
imagine  that  her  own  way 'is  alwaj-s 
best  for  her.  We  must  let  her  learn 
these  lessons  in  just  such  ways  as 
this.  I  shall  have  many  good  talks 
with  her  over  th's  affair  of  her  own. 
I  never  want  to  have  to  whip  a  child 
into  submission,  I  would  rather  talk 
and  reason  with  it  for  an  hour,  or  until 
T  could  get  it  to  see  my  way.  Tt  might 
take  twice  as  much  time  to  conquer 
it  by  force,  and  not  leave  half  as  valu- 
able an   impression." 

"Well  mother."  Emma  answered 
rather  mischievously.  "We'll  keep 
still  about  making  old  things  new  until 
time  to  complete  our  arrangements 
for  the  winter  hol'days.  Then  I'll  tell 
Hal  and  he  and  I  will  remodel,  en- 
large and  beautify  our  wee  sister's 
child's  domicle.  and  surprise  her  with 
it  on  Christmas.  Until  then  let  the 
little  'misdoer'  carry  her  biu"dcn  of 
remorse  of  conscience  and  penitence. 
I  think  you  will  be  ready  to  discuss 
parental  discipline  allright  nn  Stm- 
dav,  mother." 

Aimt  Maud  and  Violet  came  as 
anticipated. 

Nettie  felt  ver_\'  nnich  ashamccl  of 
her  sjxiilcd  ]ilayhnuse  and  its  furni- 
tiu"e  when  she  had  to  invite  her  little 


cousin  to  play  with  them,  but  she 
knew  of  no  remedy. 

While  the  two  little  girls  were  hav- 
ing a  play  dinner  on  the  porch  one 
day,  Emma  overheard  a  part  of  their 
conversation. 

"Do  you  know,  Vi,"  Nettie  asked, 
"that  it's  weal  naughty  to  spoil  our 
playthings?  Some  little  girls  never 
have  pretty  dolls  and  things  like  we 
do," — hugging  her  cherished  dolly 
close  to  her  heart. 

"I  won't  spoil  my  things,''  answered 
Vi,  looking  lovingly  into  her  doll's 
face. 

"I'm  not  going  to  spoil  mine  any 
more !"  Nettie  declared  sorrowfully. 
"Mother  and  Emma  will  always  tell 
me  how  to  take  care  of  them  and  help 
me  to  make  them  clean,  and  I  will  do 
as  they  tell  me." 

"The  darling!  She  is  mastering  her 
lesson  well,"  thought  Emma.  "I  be- 
lieve mother's  discipline  will  come  out 
right." 

Artist  Phil. 

Phil  was  the  boy  who  ran  errands 
for  Mr.  Simons,  the  artist. 

Mr.  Simons  was  a  kind  old  man, 
with  a  long  gray  beard  and  bright  blue 
eyes,  with  which  he  looked  smilingly 
on  every  one  through  a  pair  of  gold- 
bowed  spectacles. 

He  was  very  fond  of  painting  por- 
traits of  little  children  ;  and  a  great 
many  mothers  brought  their  children 
to  his  studio.  He  also  painted  many 
pictures  of  the  ladies'  pet  dogs. 

Phil  often  looked  on  while  his  mas- 
ter was  at  work,  and  wished  that  he 
could  paint  like  him. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Marchmant 
brought  her  favorite  little  span'el 
"Flops"  to  Mr.  Simons  for  a  sitting. 

"He  is  the  dearest,  cleverest  creature 
in  the  world,"  she  said.  "See  how 
prettily  he  sits  up  on  his  hind  legs ! 
Don't  you  think  you  can  do  h-'m  in  that 
position,  dear  Mr.  Simons?" 

"We'll  see,  we'll  see.  madam,"  said 
Mr.  Simons,  bowing  and  smiling.  ,\nd 
then  Mrs  ■  Marchmant  went  away,  say- 
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ing   she    would   call    for   Flops    in    an 
hour. 

But  hardly  was  she  gone  when  an- 
other knock  came  at  the  door ;  and 
there  stood  two  men,  come  to  see  Mr. 


Simons  on  business  that  could  not  be 
delayed.     Flops  must  wait. 

"Take  care  of  the  dog,  Phil,"  said 
Mr.  Simons ;  and  stepped  into  the 
other  room. 

"Now  what  a  pity,"  thought  Phil, 
"that  some  one  should  not  begin  the 
picture  of  that  dog!  I  declare  Pve  a 
mind  to  try  it  myself!"  And  in  a  min- 
ute he  had  Flops  up  on  his  hind  legs,- 
with  an  old  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
"He  is  too  cunning!"  cried  Phil,  and 
hopped  upon  Mr.  Simons'  chair,  with 
his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  palette 
and  brush  in  hand. 

A  nice  fresh  canvas  was  before  him. 
Phil  was  all  ready  to  begin,  when  what 
should  he  hear  but  the  turning  of  the 
handle  of  the  door  and  the  rustle  of  a 
silk  skirt :  and  there  was  Mrs.  March- 
mant  back  earlier  than  she  expected, 
and'much  surprised  to>  find  who  was  in 
Mr.  Simons'  place. 

So  Flops  had  to  wait  fur  his  picture 
that   dav   after  all.        Hut    when    Mrs. 


Marchmant  told  Mr.  Simons  how  she 
had  discovered  Phil  at  his  easel,  Mr. 
Simons,  instead  of  scolding,  was  quite 
pleased,  and  began  to  teach  Phil  some- 
thing about  painting.  And  who  knows 
but  by-and-by  he  will  be  a  real  artist, 
and  paint  portraits,  too? 

Broken  China. 

This  little  girl  has  just  met  with  a 
very  sad  accident ;  she  has  broken  her 
mother's  beautiful  blue  and  gold  china 
bowl.  What  do  you  suppose  she  is 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  What  would  you 
do  about  it  if  it  were  you? 

I  hope  you  would  run  and  tell  mama 
as  quickly  as  your  two  feet  would 
carry  you. 

And  yet  I  have  heard  of  one  foolish 
little     child     who     dropped   a   pretty 


]i:tcher,  and  broke  off  the  handle,  and 
then  ran  and  hid  the  pieces  instead  of 
taking  them  to  mama.  She  was  afraid 
to  tell ;  afraid  of  her  own  dear  mother, 
who  might  have  reproved  her,  indeed, 
for  being  so  careless,  but  who  would 
have  loved  her  more  than  ever  for  bc- 
iii"-  honest  and  brave. 
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And  I  have  heard  of  another  (oh, 
what  a  sad  story!)  who  told  a  lie 
rather  than  confess  what  she  had  done. 
The  bit  of  china  she  had  broken  was 
of  very  little  value.  I  do  not  think  the 
rebuke  her  carelessness  might  have 
brought  upon  her  would  have  been 
very  severe ;  and  yet  this  little  child 
would  rather  break  one  of  the  great 
God's  commandments  than  go  and 
own  her  fault. 

Well,  we  may  think  exactly  as  we 
like  about  the  little  girl  in  the  picture ; 
and  so  we  will  imagine  the  very  pleas- 
antest  thing,  and  say  that  she  did  just 
what  was  right  and  best.  She  picked 
up  the  pieces,  and  ran  with  them  to 


mama,  and  sliowed  them  to  her,  and 
told  her  how  sorry  she  was. 

And  she  told  how  the  bowl  slipped 
from  her  fingers — she  did  not  think 
she  had  been  careless,  she  had  tried  to 
be  careful. 

Then  I  think  that. her  mama  kissed 
tlie  little  girl,  and  told  her  that,  al- 
though she  was  very  sorry  about  the 
pretty  bowl,  she  felt  sure  her  daughter 
had  not  been  careless,  because  she  was 
always  a  painstaking,  trustworthy  lit- 
tle woman.  And  she  said  how  glad 
she  was  that  her  little  girl  had  come 
and  told  her  right  away ;  for  now  she 
felt  that  she  could  trust  her,  not  less, 
but  more,  than  ever  before. 


:^rid^s  ^r#at  Pailesi 

By  William  S.  Nortenheim. 


TWO   ROGUES. 


A  boy  sat  weeping  upon  the  side  of 
a  well;  a  thief  happened  to  pass  by  at 
the  time,  and  asked  him  why  he  wept. 

Sobbing  and  sighing,  the  boy  showed 
him  a  piece  of  cord  and   said  that  a 
silver  tankard  had  droi^ped  off  from  it 
and  was  now  lying  at  the  bottom  of  tlic 
well,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  get  it. 

The  fhit'f  pnlK'd  (iff  hi^  clothe';  and 
went   dnwn   into  the  well,  meaning  t" 


keep  the  tankard  for  himself. 

Having  groped  and  splashed  about 
for  some  time  without  finding"  the 
tankard,  he  suddenly  discovered  that 
not  only  had  the  boy  gone,  but  his  own 
clothes  also,  the  lying  rogue  having 
made  off  with  them. 

There  cciiiiidl  he  (tiiy  hnu«r  aiUKU':^ 
thieves. 
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brought  it  in  a 


HIS  is  a  Parasol,  "  said  Cousin  Kate, 
snipping  and  clipping  with  her  clever 
^^^;^^^^.  i  he^^^f     was    pink, 

and  it  had  a  ^^■,C^J^,  and  a  pink 
I,  on  its  handle.  Aunt  Lucy 
from  the  city,  and  gave  it  to 
little  Lucy  for  a  birthday  present.  *  Guess  what  is  in 
the  ^^5^.  ,'  said  "^^  .  *  A  i>M<^  ,'  said  little 
Lucy.  '  Guess  again,'  said  Aunt  Lucy. ,-/  A  \^'  \ 
said  little  ,„,^'L,,  .  '  Guess  again,' said  :,^^^^%,,..  But  little 
Lucy  shook  her  head  .  Then  Aunt  Lucy  opened  the 
=?=^and  took  out  the  \^^  ,  and  Lucy  laughed 
for  ioy,  and  hugged  I^hT  like  a  little  bear !  After 
that,  every  day  when  the   %j^  shone,  Lucy  walked 

b  with  the 


over 


toGi 


randmama  s 


pink     p,: 

the  Parasol  was  very  prou 

th,     ■^'>- 


over  her    Vr^    .     And 
d.      '  I  am  like 


e  ^^^i(lil|i^in  the  garden,'  it  said.      '  I  am 


the  prettiest  little  ^^^  in  the  world, 
and  Lucy  could  nor  do  without  me  ! '  *  Ho,  ho  ! 
Looks  are  not  everything  ! '  said  the  Big  Umbrella.  "This 
is  the  Big  Umbrella,"  said  Cousin  Kate,  snipping  and 
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clipping  with  her  clever^^^?^.      "  The  Bit 
stood  in  the  J|^    in  the  hall,  and  the  pink     0     did 
not  like  to  stand  next  to  it.      '  The  Big'^S^is  ugly,' 
said  the  proud  little  Parasol. |L'  Now  one 


day  when  Lucy  went  to  Grandmama's 
•  the  ^O^  did  not  shine. 
The  sky  was  dark,  and  the  wind  blew 
the  :^  ^^  about,     and     when      little 


^- 


^a&f^ 


0 


walked  home  again  the  big  ^qO     began  to  fall. 


Faster  and  faster  they  came,  till,  dear,  dear,  it  was  as  if 
somebody  had  tipped  over  a  !^^^  in  the  sky  !  And, 
dear,  dear,  in  two  minutes  the  pink  Parasol  was 
soaking  wet,  and  the  rain  was  coming  through  on  Lucy's 
on  her  pink  '^'^^''i^  ,  and  when  she  ran 


in  at  the  front 
foot,  like  a 


c 


she  was  dripping  from  head  to 


)  '  1     1   •  I 

,    -busri  in  a  storm  ! 


V"^i- 


'  Ho,  ho ! '  laughed  the  Big^^ 
'  Next 


time    f^^  will   take   me 
when  it  rains ! '     '  Yes,'  said  the 


4^^  ,   laughing   back.      '  I 


am 


pretty,  but  you  are  useful.  /  I  am  for 

the  %Q^  ,  you  for  the  ^   '  f/,  and 

Lucy  could  not  do  without  us  both ! '     After  that  they 

stood  close  together  in  the  ^J^^  ,  the  best  of  friends." 


The  Funny  Bone. 

The  Way  It  Sounded. 


Smarty. 


"What  soup  is  this?" 
Waiter:     "It's  bean  soup,  sir." 
Suspicious   Customer:     "I   know  it  has 
been  soup,  but  what  is  it  now?" 

Splendid  Idea. 

"He   never  spanks   his   son,  does   he?" 
"No;   he's   an   efficiency   crank." 
"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 
"He  says  the  upward  stroke  is  lost  mo- 
tion." 

Reassuring. 

"Is  my  wife  forward?"  asked  the  pass- 
enger  on   the    Limited. 

"She  wasn't  to  me,  sir,"  answered  the 
conductor   politely. — Purple    Cow. 

Mary's  Little   Cold. 

Mary  had  a  little  cold 

Which  started  in  her  head, 
.A.nd   everywhere   that   Mary  went 

That  cold  was  sure  to  spread. 

She  took  it  into  school  one  day, 

"There   wasn't   any   rule." 
It   made   the   children   cough   and    sneeze 

To  have  that  cold  at  school. 

The  teacher  tried  to  turn  it  out 
She  tried  hard,  but — keechoo — 

It  didn't  do  a  bit  of  good 
For  teacher  caught  it,  too. 

Had  to  Be. 

Five-year-old  Jimmie  was  telling  about 
some  medicine   he  had   taken   while  ill. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  took  some  compul- 
sion  of  codliver   oil,   and — " 

"You  mean  emulsion,  don't  you — not 
compulsion?"   s.iid   the   visitor. 

"Well,"  rejoined  Jimmie,  "there  was  a 
good  deal  of  cimipulsion  about  it." 

And   Mrs.   Grundy? 

Solomon    Grundy 

Hesitated   Monday, 

One-stept  Tuesday. 

Tangoed  Wednesday, 

Lame-ducked   Thursday, 

Maxixed    Friday, 

Half-and-halfed   Saturday — 

And  as  there  was  nothing  left  to  learn 
except  La  Frulana,  which  isn't  popular 
yet.  Rested  on  Sunday — 

This   is   the   end 

Of  Solomon   Grundy. 

— New   York   Tribune. 


Father:  "Now,  what's  the  old  hen  eat- 
ing them  tacks  for?" 

Harry  (just  home  from  college):  "Per- 
haps she  is  going  to  lay  a  carpet." 

A  SHght  Difference. 

Father,  who  had  been  dozing  in  his 
chair,  suddenly  felt  a  stinging  pain  on  the- 
top  of  his  bald  head  that  sent  him  rolling 
to  the  floor.  Scrambling  to  his  feet  he 
excitedly  exclaimed: 

"What  the — who — what  was  that,  any- 
way?" 

Little  Ferdinand  chuckled  gleefully  as 
he  replied: 

"It  was  me  papa,  I  hit  you  on  the 
head  with  the  new  fly  swatter." 

"Fly  swatter  nothing,"  cried  father, 
"dog-gone  it,  boy,  that  is  a  toasting 
iron." — The    Youngstown    Telegram. 

A  Quiet  Departure. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  engaging  a  new  ser- 
vant, and  sat  facing  the  latest  applicant. 

"I  hope,"-  said  she,  "that  you  had  no 
angry  words  with  your  last  mistress  be- 
fore leaving." 

"Oh,  dear,  no  mum;  none  whatever," 
the  prospective  maid  replied,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head.  "While  she  was  having  her 
bath,  I  just  locked  the  bathroom  door, 
took  all  my  things,  and  went  away  as 
quietly  as  possible." 

Hopper  Recognized. 

"Even,  animals  show  their  feeling,"  re- 
marked De  Wolf  Hopper,  the  comedian, 
to  a  friend  the  other  day.  "Only  yester- 
day an  animal  showed  me  gratitude.  I 
was  wandering  along  a  stream  in  the 
country  when  I  met  a  cow  in  great  dis- 
tress. Her  calf  was  drowning.  I  plunged 
in  the  water  and  rescued  the  calf  and 
the  grateful  cow  licked  my  hand." 

"That  wasn't  gratitude,"  replied  the 
friend.  "The  cow  thought  she  had 
twins." — Troy  Times. 

A  Recipe  for  Immortality. 

Pat  and  Mike  were  obliged  to  halt  their 
heavily-loaded  cart  to  make  way  for  a 
funeral.  Gazing  at  the  procession,  Pat 
suddenly  remarked: 

"Mike.  I  wish  I  knew  where  I  was  goin' 
to  die.  I'd  give  five  hundred  pounds  to 
know  the  place  where  I'm  going  to  die." 

"Well,  Pat,  what  good  would  it  do  if 
yez    knew?" 

"Lots,"  said  Pat.  "Sure,  I'd  niver  go 
near    thot    place." 


Consistency  is  a  Je^vel 


Why  do  you  argue  about  the  price  you  would  pay 
for  a  watch  or  a  piece  of  jewelry,  when  you  get 
greater  value  in  a  good  jewelry  store  than  any- 
where else? 

Vour  clothes  wear  out,  your  house  decays,  and 
your  live  stock  gets  old  and  dies,  but  your  dia- 
mond keeps  increasing  in  value,  and  your  silver  is 
■  r.ore  \aluable  on  account  of  age. 

We  run  a  good  jewelry  store  and  give  un- 
(iralified  guarantees. 


C^eSUt' i- ■  i  -/(.  /  -y- 
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The  most  easily  and  the  most  quickly 

filled  Individual  Sacrament  Service 

on  the  market 


FILLING  144  CUPS  AT  ONCE 

The  SCHAUB  INDIVIDUAL  SACRAMENT  SERVICE 
is  Silver.  It  is  endorsed  and  recommended  by  the  Fir^  Presi- 
dency of  the  Church.     Sold  only  by  the 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 

44  East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SAY  THAT   YOV  SAW  IT  IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

For  Fall  and  Winter 

Vi).     Liglit  weiglit   uotton.   unbleaclied .  .  .  .75e 

Ul.     Light  weight  bleached  cotiua 85c 

U2.     Medium  weight  unbleached,  cotton.. 95c 
U3.     Medium    weight   bleached,   cotton,  .fl.oo 

U4.      Fine  Lisle  bleached,  cotton jl.05 

U5.      Heavy  weight  unbleached  cotton.  .  .(l.UO 
U6.      Heavy   weiglit    bleached   cotton.  ..  .ft. 25 

U7.     Light  weight  bleached  cotton fl.25 

U8.      Fleeced  lined   bleached   cotton $1.40 

U9.     Light  weight  cream  worsted,  one- 
third    wool »2.10 

3U0.     Medium  weight  cream  worsted, one- 
half  wool    »2.B0 

3U1.      Heavy    weight    wool $a.20 

3U2.      Heavy    weight    wool $3.75 

Average  shipping  weight,  20  ozs. 
Sizes,    34-44    breast,    length     64-64.       Larger 

sizes,    25c   extra. 

BILLINGS  MERCANTILE  ASSN. 

'■'lie  Mountain  States  Mall  Order  Honse 
li:;>U  So.  West  Temple        Salt  Lake  City 


Travel  Should  be  a 
Matter  of  Economy 

In  most  thinri  except  Comfort  and 
Service.  ECONOMY  in  distance — 
ECONOMY  In   time  consumed. 


Comfort  and  Service 
— real  Service  —  are 
cheap  at  any  price. 

WHBN  YOU  TRAVEL, 
TO  OMAHA  AND 
POIA'TS   "^AST   VIA 


You  enjoy  the  privilege  of  choice  of 
six  fast  passenger  trains  dally,  pro- 
viding everything  that  modern 
standards  require.  Including  the 
extra-fare-all -steel 

SPECIAL,    SERVICES 

OVEBLAND  LIMITED 

leaving  Salt  Lake  City  daily  at  ":50 
p.  m.,  and  Tbe  PacISc  Lilmlted,  all- 
steel,  no-extra-fare,  or  Tlie  Los 
Aneeles  Limited,  both  high  class 
throughout,  leaving  Salt  Lake  City 
12;01  and  2:15  p.  m.,  respectively. 
There  are  three  other  high  class 
trains  leaving  Salt  Lake  at  7:25  a. 
m.,  and  6:30  and  9:00  p.  m.  The  fast 
trains  operate  on  schedules  from  41 
to  45  hours.  Salt  Lake  to  Chicago. 
They  are  under  the  protection  of 
Autonintic  Electric  Block  Safety  SIs- 
nals  All  tlie  Way.  Ask  the  Ticket 
Agent  for  "Condensed  Eastboond 
Schedule  Booklet"  when  you  go. 
City  Ticket  Office  Hotel  Utah 


This  Sugar 
is  Our  Pride 


Yet  we  charge  no  premium  price  for  it. 
Our  prices  are  standard  market  quota- 
tions. 

To  receive  the  utmost  in  sugar,  be  e.\- 
acting.  Always  ask  for  Utah-jidaho 
Sugar. 

It's  satisfactory  for  every  purpose. 
We're   proud   of   the   superb   quality   of 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar. 

And  we  have  reason  to  be. 

It    has    been    tested    with    the    world's 
foremost  sugars  and  always  scored  high. 
No  sugar  produced  surpasses  it. 


urmimm 

^UGAR 


UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 

JoiepK  F.  Sm  th,  Pie»'dent 
Tkomai  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Pres  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 


The  Eyes  of  the  World 


Harold  Bell  ■Wright's  Latest  Book 

is  a  BOOK  YOU'LL  ENJOY 
WE  RECOMMEND  IT 

Price  $1,35.    By  mail  $1.45 


The  Winning  olBaibara  Worth 

Now  50c.    By  mail  60c. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 


44  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


KAI.L  WINTER 

JOHN  F.  PETERSON 

HepT'esenting  Aiitericiin  I^iadles'  Tullorina:  Co. 
and  three  Gents'  Tailoring  firms  o£  Chicago  and 
New  Vork.  Thousands  of  patterns  and  dozens  of 
stj'les  and  prices  within  reach.  Call  or  phone 
and  find  out.  Ladies  especially  have  been  pleased 
to  know  and  use  our  methods.  No  more  need  of 
worrying   about   alterations,    etc. 

Office    101    So.    State.      Wae.    112. 
Renldence  1TS7  So.  Elgbtli  Eaat.     Hy.  IttTS-W. 
"Particular    Peoples*    Particular    Friend** 


J.  S.  Donnellan  Mark  Caraey 

YANKEE     SOAP     PASTE     AND     YANKEE 
FURNITURE     POLISH     OUR     SPECIALTY 

UTAH  YANKEE  MFG.  CO. 

MuniifaoturerM  of  QflAPQ 

LAUNDRY,   TILING    AND    LIQUID    OUHTO 

We   alHo    manufacture   non-iiolsont.un    Cock 

Koach   Powder 
We  coDtract  to  exterminate  and  keep  your 
buildlngrt)   free   from  tlila   peat   by   tbe  year. 
T2H  EDISON  ST.  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


THE  JUVENiLE 
INSTRUCTOR 

IS  THE  MAGAZINE 
FOR  THE  HOME 

The  Price  i«  $1 .00  Per  Year  Payable 
in  Advance,  Subscribe  Now 

Address 

THE   JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Bring  This  Coupon 

And  ¥1.00  to  our  studio  and  receive  2  large 
7x11   photogrrapbs,  re;nilar  $15.00  style. 
Or  this  coupon  and  $5.50  for  one  dozen  5xS 
pliotogrrnphs,  reg-ulnr  price  $8.00. 

These  photos  are  made  on  the  new  buff 
style  finish  and  mounted  In  Artist  Proof 
cases.  There  are  no  better  made  at  an— 
price. 

This  special  offer  is  made  to  advertl^^e 
our  hlg:li  grade  nork  and  to  set  ncTV  cus- 
tomers. 

The  Cooley  Studio 

Phone  W.  2754.  421  So.  Main  St.,  S.  L.  C. 


vMi 


^^Htf 


Sub^llected 


MTOdWi  PROTECTIVE 

jOENTiriC  CtUECIORfyilOnil 


A$5N 


»E5T 


FRANCIS  C- LUKE.  GtHERAiNuuci*. 


Fifth  Floor  (pntinental  Blk: 


VISIT  THE 

Deseret 
Museum 

VERMONT 
BUILDING 

Salt  Lake  City 


Returned  Missionaries 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  send  the 

Saturday  or 

Semi-Weekly 

News 

to  your  friends  for  HALF  PRICE 

$  1 .00  a  year 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCIVR 


An  Easy  to  Carry  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  at  an  EASY   PRICE. 

One  Thousand  Ve^  Pocket  Dodrine  and  Covenants 
will  be  sold  during  Conference  at  the  special  price  of 


50c 


CHAl'.  VI],] 


Ma^l  55^ 


HOOK   OF  >]OSES. 


45 


Printed'on  thin 
Bible  Paper,  can  be 
easily  carried  in  the 
vest  pocket. 

Just  the  thing 

for  Block  Teachers, 

Biihops,  and  in  fact 

all  members  of  the 

Priesthood. 


ing;  for  there  sluiU  be  my  tabernacle,  and  it  shall 
be  called-7.ibn,'  a  New  Jerusalem.* 

G3.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Enoch:  Then  shalt 
thou  and  all  thy  city'  meet  them  there,  and  we  will 
receive  them  into  our  bosom,  and  they  shall  see  na; 
and  we  will  fall  upon  their  necks,  and  they  shall 
fall  upon  our  necks,  and  we  will  kiss  each  other; 

Hi.  And  there  shall  bo  mine  abode,"  and  it  shall 
be  Zion,  which  shall  come  forth  out  nf  all  the  cre- 
ations which  I  have  made;  and  for  the  space  of  a 
thousand  years"  the  earth  shall  rest.' 

tio.  And  it  came  to  pass  that- Enoch  saw  the  day 
of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  in  the  last  days, 
to  dwell  on  the  earth  in  righteousness  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years;' 

CO.  But  before  that  day  he  saw  great  tribulations 
among  the  wicked;  and  he  .also  saw  the  sea,  that  it 
was  troubled,  and  men's  hearts  failing  them,  looking 
forth  with  fear  for  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty 
God,  which  should  come  upon  the  wicked. 

07.  And  the  Lord  showed  Enoch  .ill  things,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world;  and  he  saw  the  day  of 
the  righteous,  the  hour  of  their  redemption;  and 
received  a  fulness  of  joy ; 

08.  Aud  all  the  days  of  Zion,-'  in  the  days  of 
Enoch,  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years. 

GO.  And  Enoch  and  all  his  people -walked  with 
God,"  and  he  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Zion;. and  it 
came  to  pass  that  Zion  was  not,  for  God  received  it 
up  into  his  own  bosom ;  and  from  thence  went  forth 
the  saying,  Zion  is  Fled." 

3-.  compare  verse  19.  y.  coinpiirc  Galatians  4.  2fl;  Hebrews  12: 

CJ,  Kcuelallon  3:  13;  31;  2,  10;  Elher  !J;  a-S;  Doc  aod  Gov,  42:  9. 
3.S,  CT;  4i;  66;  84:  2.3,  4.  ?.  compare  Doc.  andCov.  45;  12;  78:  4. 

'I.  compare  ver&e21.  b,  verse  O.'i:  compare  Revelation 20;  2-7;  Doc.  and 
Cov  ■29:  11.22;  43:  30:  84;  119;  88:  101,  lOS-lJO,  c,  verse  43.  (/.verse 
51  ^.  verse  64,  /",  verse  21,  ;,  6:34,  A,  verse  21 ;  compare 
<jenes[sS;  24. 

This  shows  txacSsize  o(  Pigc 


Are  you  posted 

on  theiDoclrines  of 

the  Church? 

If  you  are  not,  read 

the  Doctrine  and 

Covenants, 

Don't  be  unprepared. 

Read  up  and  know 

whereof  you 

speak. 


Now  is  your  chance 

to  get  this  book  in  convenient  form  at  a 

convenient  price 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


WHEN  YOU  BUY- BUY  THE  FAMOUS 

CASTLE  GATE  AND  CLEAR  CREEK 

eOALS 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER— ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 
MINED  AND  SHIPPED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

UTAH    FUEL   COMPANY 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


BOOK    OF    MORMON    MAPS 

Lithographed  in  colors.    Shows  Lands  Zarahemla  and  Nephi'in  detaiL     Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.    Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia,  Land  Northward  and  Land  Southward. 

Price,  Cloth,  Mounted,  $2.()0;     Unmounted,  SI. 50;     Paper,  50  cents 

JOEL    RICKS,    Lo^an,    Utah 


CULLEN  HOTEL 

SALT    LAIvE   CITY,    UTAH 
Free    Auto    Bus    Meets    All    Trains 


RATES 

Oue   per.son $1.00  per  day 

T\vt»    |ier.sons     1.50  per  day 

t>ue   iier.son  n'ith   hntli 1.50  per.  day 

Tivo   persons   iritli   bntli 2.50  per  day 

WE  DO  NOT  RAISE  OUR  KATES  DURING 
Fred  J.    Leonard,   Manager  CONF15RBNCB 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   INSURAISTCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THE  ON^LY  LOCAL  FIRK  INSURANOK  OOMFAJHY  IN  THE 

INTER-MOUNTAIN    REGION.     UNSURPASSEU 

PROTECTION   GIVEN. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  general  agents 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

HEBEB    J.    GRANT.    Phesidint  HORACE    C.    WHITHtY.    S«c. 

GEO.     ROMNEY.    Vrce-FRKS.  GEO.    J.     CANNON.     Ae»T.     SEC. 

LEWIS    3,     HILLS.    TRIAS. 


I  13  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET  ROOM  1  UPSTAIRS 


Utah  Amatrice 


Found,  Cut  and  Polished  in  Utah.      A  beautiful  stone  ot  light  to  dark  green  color  with  brown 
matrix.    Send  for  card  of  ring  sizes.    Watch  and  Jewelry  repairing.     Fraternity  pin>  made  to  order 

_  E.  J.  Leiff 

Price  £4.00  Manufacturinu  Jewel»»r  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

PROMPT  AUTO   service:  PHONE   WASATCH   3«-J 

Donelson-Gemmill  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Co, 

PARCEL,   POST   GIVEN    PROMrT    ATTENTION 

Our   Club   Rates   Five   Cents   Per   Day 

Olllce,   133   So.   Fifth   East   St.  SALT    LAKE   CITV 

S/IY  THAT  you  iVJir  IT  JS    lllb  J Ui' [-.S ILB  INSTKUCTOK 


PIERiBE'S  '"''ToWJt''' 


Pork  and  Beans,  Hominy,  Sauerkraut  ^«<iCatsup 

FOR  THE  HURRY  UP  LUNCHEON  OR  DINNER 


a//  good 
Grocers 


to 

Serve 


You  Can't  Get  Away 


Packed  and  Guaranteed  by  THE  UTAH  CANNING  CO.,  Ogden,'Utali 


A  BOOK  OF  STORIES  TO  USE  WITH  YOUR 
BOOK  OF  MORMON  STUDIES 

THE  eiTIES  OFfTHE  SUN 

By  ELIZABETH  R.  CAIS'NON 
The  Book  Contains  Seven  Stories  and  Twenty  Illustratiphs.     Paper  Binding,  Post  Paid  35c 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE 

44  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


THIS  GENUINE  COLUMBIA 

GRAFONONLA 

The  ideal  evening  entertainer 

ONLY  $32.80 

With  24  Elegant  Selections 
$5.00  CASH,  $1.00  A  WEEK 

Prepare  now  for  your  winter  evening's  entertainment 
by  placing  this  GRAFONOLA  in  your  home 


OLDER  THAN  THE    STATE  OF  UTAH 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAIV  IT  IN  THE  JUi  ENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


